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INTHODUCTOltY BEHABES. 



The aiilhor of tbis little volume has, for yeara, felt 
that tbere was a want of a good elemetitaty trork on 
Elocution, that could he used by Teachers in the class- 
room, and bj students in their individual efforts to ac- 
quire the art of Beading und Speaking. 

While much that is really valuable, perliaps, has been 
published on the subject, yet it has been in a form 
either too diffuse and cumbrous, or else, too meagre 
and unsatisfactory to be of practical use. 

To remedy these evils, as far as possible, the author, 
in his teachings, has been in the habit ofcorrecting the 
instractioos given in the Readers, and of adding sup- 
plemental notes thereto, until he finds that his own 
system bears but alight resemblance to the works in 
general use. 

lu fact, he deems many of the instructions given in 
some of our popular Readers decidedly erroneous, be- 
cause unnatural, and hence unreasonable. 

He believes, from hiii own experience, with these 
"Outlines" in the class-room, that if published in a con- 
venient form, they will supply this want daily felt by 
himself and others, now laboring under similar disad- 
ranttges. 

Ilis design has been -to prescntconci3e,aud yet com- 
prehensive and valuable hints, that should be of practi- 
cal value to both teacher and student, in laying the 
foundation for natural, ^racelul, and efficient oratory. 
Ho has sought to present Elocution as "an art grouud- 
ed on recognized principles," that have their origin 
and expression in Nature. 
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He claims not to have given a full an<l exhaustive 
treatise on the important subject. On the contrary, 
be has felt compelled to omit much matter, which a 
lar^r and more pretentious volume should contain. 

While the author alone is responsible for tlie posi- 
tions assumed in this work, and for the inatractions 
given, yet he does not pretend to affirm its nncondl- 
tional originality. 

It will be found, however, that it is not a mere com- 
pilation of the work of others. 

Much bf its bonteiits has been drawn from sources 
the author is unable to name ; and some of its con- 
tents, at least, he fceid coiifident notv appear in print 
for the first time. 

He cheerfully acknowlmlges his indebtedness to the 
valuable works of Pcof. Wm. Biissell, and James Rush, 
M. D., and especially to the personal instructions of 
Prof. J. Newton Vuorheea, a former pupil of Prof. 
Rnssell. and a Teacher of Elocution, who understands 
his bnsiness. and succest^fully performs it. 

The author would here add, too, his expression of 
thanks to his associate teachers of Hudson Academy, 
for their kindly hints and oncotiragement in the prose- 
cution of his work of preparing this little manual for 
the press. 

Shall it bat aid any in becoming more efficient teach- 
ers, or stimulate any to greal«r effort as stodenta of 
Elocution, the results designed in its preparation will 
have been attdued. H. R. S. 

HcDsotJ, N. T., October, 1870. 
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fJoTE TO THE JeACHEF^. 

Ill teaching Reading and OiuUiry, nothing can be 
more esaeutial than systematic, and Ihorougli driU. 

See that the principlea are not only understood but 
laarnod. Then see that the student can intellijjentlj 
apply tbeni. 

Let him not only be diUlod on the examples given, 
(or referred to) in the"0utline3" but eneournge.him to 
find others, that will illustrate the variona Principles 
and Roles. 

Require liid reasons fur reading as he does. That is. 
oa regards pitch, quality, emphasis, infiections.etc. 

This will demand a carefnl study, and analysis of the 
piece under consideration, which in all cases shonid be 
insisted upon as a primal requisite. 

Show bim that he cannot correctly read, that whicli 
he does not fully understand. 

He most more than merely understand an author's 
meaning ; the Eenliments, for tlie time being, must he 
his nwn. 

Do not let Orthoepy be neglected. This hes at the 
foundation of all future progress. 

Finally, if the Teacher would succeed in developing 
hia students into good, indepentlenl Readers and 
Speakers, he must himself constantly study the Sci- 
ence, and practice the Art of Elocution. 

As soon as he eoncludes he is fully posted in this 
Science, he will assuredly fail in teaching it. 
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The term Elonition lilernlly signifit'H "siionk- 
ing out." 

We define it to bo — The voc.il dulivcrj- of 
thought with elegance and power. 

Elocution is ISoth a Science and an Art. 

As a Science it investigatea tlie principles 
by which the human voice is produced, and 
also its power to affect the hearer ; as an Art 
it seeks to apply those principles to practice. 

Elocution, OS we uadersland it. does not lay duwn 
arbitrary Rules, but finding certain principles already 
existent, it claasiGea those principlea and adopts tliem. 

The speaker or reader shoold endeavor to iotereat, 
as well as to iustnict or persuade bis heEirera. 

The latter cannot be saccessfnlly accomplished witli' 
out the fonner. 

No Elocution can be truly efiectire unless It pleases. 

But the orator must not be satisfied with simply giv- 
ing pleaEwe to his hearers. 

He must instruct and 

He must inflaence. 
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This most be doDe, aod indeed cait only be done, in 
accordaoce with acieatiGc principles, based upon a 
knowledge ornatarat pbeoomena. 

Mental action, aa well as phyeical, is governed b; 
natoral laws. 

If then we are to move mind to action, we mast 
know what causes will produce the desired effpcts. 
We must constantlj studj nattire. 

All true Klocution will be natural rather than af- 
fected. 

We acquire knowledge by — 1, Observation, 
2, Conversation. 3. Reading. 4. Formal 
Addiesses. 

We impart knowledge by the last three 
named methods. 

This is done by the nse of — 1. The Eye. 2. 
The Voice. 3. Gesture. 4. Writing. 

The last belongs t« the science of Ehetpric, the otli- 
ers appertain to the stndy of Klocntion. 

The speaker addresses his hearer thi-ough 
the media of the hearer's eye and ear. These 
organs of sense are his only avenues to the 
minds of those whom he would affect. With 
his eye and gesture he addresses the eye, and 
with Ills voice the ear of the hearer. 
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I. THE EYE, 

The Hse of the eye, — togetlier with the ei- 
preesion of the countenance, — indicates, and 
height€na the effect of eveiy emotion, to wliicli 
tlie mind ia Bubject. It is second only to the 
voice, of whiob it is an invaluable auxiliary. 

The eye, to be an efficient aid in Elocution, 
should be educated. This can only be done 
by cai-eful obsei-vation, andbycontinuonsprac 
tice before the mirror. 

In personation, or vivid description, the pve must 
secDi to rest directlj upon th(i object portrnyed, and 
even follow Its suppoEod oiovetnent^. 

There most be in the mind of the sp&ikcr a distinct 
picture, of what he wonld tbas describe- 
In thoQghtfulness, soliloqay, etc., tlie eye apparently 
gazee into space. 

The various passions which the eye may in- 
dicate are shown by the following examples, 
which the student should practice until lie can 
control his eyes and countenance, so as to ex- 
press the feeling at will. 



1. Indifference. 

You may do as you please ; it is a maitcr of not the 
least consequence to me. 
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10 OUTLINES OF 

2. Interest. 

lie sabject of Elocatioo is one of vital importance. 
We c»Q hardly estimate too bighl;, either the eDoo- 
bliog eSecta produced upon the minds of those who 
make it an object of diligeot study ; or the inflaence 
that thej by its exercise e:iert upon the miada of others. 

3. Pleaiure. 

Nothing is more gratifying to me, than to welcome 
you, my friends, to these joys. 

4. Denied. 

No, 1 shall never allow myself to be a partner, in so 
donbtful an undertaking. 

5. SorrotB. 

"0, Absalom, Absalom ! would to God I bad died 
lor thee, my son Absalom I" 

6. Fear. 

'Tis no phantom. It is a living monster ! 
See, he comes ! Where, Oil ! where, shall 1 bide 
from bis prewace ? 

It is fuUe. Every word is false. Bring on your 
proofe. I dare you to show proofs. 
8. Scorn. 

"Banished from Rome ! 

What's banished,— but set free from daily contact 
with the tilings I lonflie ?" 
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ELOCUTION. 



//. ORTHOFirONY. 

Thifl lerm refers to the use, and cultivation 
of the voice. 

In the study of Orthophony, there are certain 
particulars which deserve careful, and constant 
attention. 

They are frequeatly called the "occideata oF tlie 
voice." Different authors varioualy classiry tbem. 

We think the folloniog a simple, and yet suSSciently 
comprebenBive Bchedale. (See Chart.) 

1. Respiration. 

2. Orthoepy. 

3. Quality. 

4. Force. 

5. Pitch. 

6. Time. 

1.— RESPIRATION. 

Under this heading we inclnde j:?o«t7toit, vo- 
cal gymnastics, and hreathings. 

. As an immediate preparation to reading or speaking, 
the student shoald practice respiration until his whole 
system is kindled to a genial glow. 

Freqacnt exercise in breathing the InDgs full of air 
to their ntmOBt eztect, and tiien expelling it entirely, 
will be foond of great service, as a direct means of de- 
veloping the student's vocal powers. 
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The position during thpse exerciaea shonld be erect ; 
the ahonldera thrown back ; cheat expanded, and the 
weight of the hody thrown mostly upon the left foot. 
Ab b rale the speaker sliould inhale through the nos- 
trils and exhale through the month. The kind of 
breathing controls and determinea the force of ottcr- 
anco. The voice seems to ride ont upon the breath. 
It also considerably affects the qaolrty of tone. 

I^spimtioQ may be divided into six classes ; 
or kinds of breathinga. 

1. Effuaioe HreathUif/. 

Draw ill the breath gently until the luuga 
are full, and then expel it audibly, in a pro- 
longed sound of the letter H. 

2. £kiymlsive Breathing. 

Draw in the breath aa before, and expel it 
with a lively, energetic force, in the sound of 
H, slightly prolonged. 

3. Explosive Breathing. 

Fill the lungs more quickly, and then expel 
it suddenly and forcibly, as in coughing. 

4. Sighing. 

Suddenly fill the lungs both through the 
mouth and nostrils, and then expel it as fully 
aa possible, but not veiy rapidly. 

5. Gasping. 

Fill the lungs with a sudden convulsive ef- 
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ELOCUTION. 13 

fort, and then expel the dr more gently and 

languidly. 

6, Panting. 

Inhale and exhale the breath quickly and 
violently. Let the expulaion of breath be loud 
and forcible. 

'llie latter Etyle should becontinned butaBborttinie, 
daring aoy one exercise. 

The stndeDt ahoald ever bear in ntDd, that the ease 
and power with which one may use the voice, depends 
laigely upon the Bmoant of air in the langs. 

Rtiie. — The lungs of the speaker should al- 
ways be kept asfitUy inflated as possible. 

No one can speak energeUcally and comfortably, 
withont obaerriog this rale. 

Calisthenics, moderate Qymnas^cs, wolkingwith tbe 
moath closed, or any other exercises, that develop the 
mosclea of tbe chest and invigorate the general systeai, 
are nseful in adding to the power of the reader or 
speaker. 

Sedentary habits ore pecoliarly pernicioos. 

Violent exercise, however, should not b» taken just 
before elocutionary efforts. 

All etimutanta shoald be avoided. 

The throat and chest should be dressed loosely, and 
not too warmly. 
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2.— OBTHOEPT, 

Orthoepy relates to the utterance of the ele^ 
juente, and the yaidous comhiDations of the ele- 
ments, of the hnman voiee. 

We include under this general term Articu- 
lation, Enunciation, and Pronunciation. 

lliiB SDbject although orprimarj importaoce, yet to 
consider it fully, would take more space thwt we can 
spare Id these brief outlines. 

We would refer the student to "Sanders' Eiocotion- 
nrf Chart," aad advise daily practice until the habit of 
a correct rendition of elementi, syllables, and words is 
fully established . 

Let the most difficult combinations of elements be 
uttered, until both the voice and ear is so educated that 
the slightest error cin be detected. 

For the saccessfu! prosecntion of this labor, the best 
of students need a critical ear to listeu for them, and a 
judicious teacher to show them how to correct their 

Orthoepy lies at the fotmdation of all pleas- 
ing and effeetive delivery. 

CarelessnesB here will insure utter failure in 
^1 efibrts at future progress. 

3.— QTTAIJTY. 
We use the term Quality to deaignate the 
kind, or style, of voice uttered. 
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The difTereot qualities of the voice are often 
called Tones. 

These Tones may have the accidents of force, piich, 
aQ<l time, in all tLeir rarioas (Ic^rreea oa modified by tlio 
brealbiDg. 

The different tones (or qualities) of voice, it 
ia desirable should be (titivated in Elocution 
may be classified as follows ; 

1. Whispering. 

2. Pure Tone. 

3. Orotund. 

4. Aspirated. 
S.. Falsetto. 

6. Guttural. 

7. Ti'emor. 

1. Whispering. 

Whispering is a quality of voice above sim- 
ple breathing, and yet falling below complete 
vocal utterance. 

It has three principal forms, which we name 
according to the breathings, by which they are 
accompanied. 

(a.) The Eff'us'iMe, — giving expression to 
tranquil emotions. 

(6.) The ExpiiUive, — giving expi'ession to 
excited emotions. 

tc.) The Explosive, — giving expi'ession to 
violent emotions. 
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16 OtTUKES OF 

'{"he wbiaper, even in th^ Effusive rorin, should be 
practiced on the Bcaleofpablicspeakiog. That is, with 
a force and volame sufficient to give adistiDCtarticQla- 
tioD, Bod fill the room occupied by the speaker. 

It combiaes Tall, eoergetic respirotion, aod forcible 
Dtteraace. In short, the style of eonnciatioD sboold be 
that of repressed, and fet ol moat intense earnestDeBS. 

Iq its practice, the stodent should be careful to obey 
the ioatractiona given io these notes on BesfHrotJoD, 
and distinctlj nrticnlate evei; element. 

II.LUSTKATIONS. 

(a-) Eg'usive. 

"Still tranquilly she sleeps. I've watched, snspend- 
ing e'en my breath, in fear to break the heavenly spell. 
Move silently." 
(A.) Expulsive. 

"Soldiers ! you are now within a few steps of the en- 
emy's outpost. • * * A swift and noiseless ad- 
vance arouiid ttiat projecting rock, and we are upon 
them,— we capture them without the possibility of re- 
siataoce. Let every man keep the strictest silence, 
nnder pain of instant death." 
(c.) Eeploiive. 

"Hark! 1 hear the bogles of the enemy ! They are 
on their march along the bank of the river. We must 
retreat inatanlly, or be cut off from our boats. I see 
the head of their cokmn already rising over the hill. 
Out only safety is io the screen of this hedge. Keep 
close to it ; be silent ; and stoop as you ran. Now, 
for the boats ; Forward !" 
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ELOCUTION. 17 

2. The Pure Tone. 

The Pure Tone is a clear, even, round, and 
resonant flow of voice. 

It is the tone that should be nsed in all ordinary 
reading or epealiiog. where there is no occaaioo for the 
expresBioD o{ violent emotioiia, or vehemeDt paesiona. 

As this qniiUtf is demanded for the reoditioa of the 
great mass of disuonrsea, it should be assidoonaly crilti- 

It corapreheods pieces written io almost every style, 
from the most gay and humorooa, to the grave and sol- 

(Illnstrations are so abimdant, that it seema snper- 
flnons to specify any particular pieces.) 

3. Orotund. 

The Orotund is a clear, deep, full, and round 
tone of voice. 

It is that qualily of voice by which we give expres- 
sion to the noblest emotions of the Boul. 

Dr. Eosh justly styles it,— "the highest perfection of 
the cultivated utterance of the public speaker." 

It requires the greatest Tolame of voice, that can be 
attuned in connection with purity. 

It indicates grandeur, awe, reverence, adoration, and 
all kindred feelings. 

The student most remember that it is bom of ewo- 
iion; it cannot be eimalat«d. 

Its rendition demands full inspirations of breath, 
open organs, and energy of utterance. 

Nothing more speedily, or more effectually, tends to 
strengthen the vocal organs and give capacity to the 
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voice, than the practice of pieces in the Orotnnd qaali- 
ty. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Gray's "Elegy id a Country Cliureh yard." 
bryaot's "Thanatopaia.'' 
Byrou's "Ocean." 
Psalm 23, 104. 
Jobn n. 
Erpuhive, (or Declamatory Style.) 
Webster's "Speech of John Adams, "' 
"Northern laborers." 

"Marco Bozzaiis." 
"A Fever Dream." 
"The Maniac." 
"RienzL to the Romaos." 

The Explosive Orotund Is uacd in giving csprcsslon 
to Bndden terror, intense anger, overwhelming grief, 
etc. 
It is always the langonge of violence. 
Note — We give here an example for general practice 
in the Effusive Orotund. Let the voice ran down to 
the lowest possible pitch, and yet lieep the fall, rouod 
tone ; and then for variety reverse the onlcr, end let the 
pitch rnn np. 

"To the deep ; to the deep, 

Down, down. 
Through the shades of sleep, 
Through the clouded strife. 
Of death, and of life, 
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Throngb the veil, and the bar 
Of things which Eeem and aie, 
Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 
Dowy, Down, Down !"' 



The Aspirated Tone is not a pure, vocal 
sound, but a forcible breatliing utterance. 

More air is expelled rrom the lungs than is actually 
converted into soani] ; hence, with the partially vocal- 
ized sounds, there maj be heard the rashing sound of 
the breath. 

It is generally used to express fear, hatred, revenge, 

The passion seems to be so iuteosc as to almost 
parai^e the vocnl organs, and hinder their perfect ac- 

1d giving expression to such cmolions, tlie breathing 
must, from the nature of the case, be either expulsive, 
or explosive ; nsaall; the latter. 

The aspirated tone is also used to give e i n t 

that which may seem obscure, mj^terious, a J w d 
fal. 

Id rendering such passages, the breathing app a,.h s 
nearer the eCfosive, than vheu giving; exp a on t 
passion, 

ILLtlBTEATIONS. 

"0, coivard coDscience ! 
How dost thou affright me ! 
'I he lights bani blue. 
It is now dead midnight ; 
Cold, fearful drops stand 
Oq my trembling flesh.' 
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■'What may thia mean. 

That thoa dead corse, agaia ia complete steel, 

BeTisits't thus the glimpses of the Moon, 

Making night hideous, aod we fools of Natoro, 

So borriblj' to shake onr diaposiUoa 

With tbonghta beyond the reaches of onr souls 1' 

"How like a fawning publican be looks ! 
I bate biiB, for he is a christian ! 

* • • If I catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat, the ancient grudge I bear him ! 

* * * Cursed bo my tribe, if I forpive him." 



5. The J^aiaetto. 

The Falsetto is the highest pitch of the 
voice that we are capable of uttering. 

It is in fact that peculiar tone which ia heard, after 
the voiiw breaks ; or scemingply passes beyond the 
speaker's control. 

It is used in the scream of terror, or pain ; in sud- 
den surprise ; in uncontrolled anger ; or in contemptu- 
ous mimicry and mockery. 

Its use is seldom demanded ; but it can be made 
very effective, when the occasion may properly call for it. 

ILLtlSTEATIONS. 

"He s^d he nonld not ransom Mortimer ; 

Forbade my tongue to speak of Mortimer ; 

But I will find him when he lies osleep, 

And in his ear I'll holla 'Mortimer I' 

Nay, 111 have a starling shall be taught to speak 
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Nothiog bat 'MofiTiHRR,' and give it bim 
To keep bia ncger still in motion." 

"A Daniel. Btill Bay 1 ;— a seeomi Daniel ! 
I thank tbec, Jew, for teaching me that word." 

iOratitu in Umluat of Yeitiee.) 

Cueaar cried, "Help me, Catsius, or I tink !" 

(Awfiut agiiiu'. Cattctr.^ 

'■Aits .'" it cried —"Gire me some drink, TUiniua." 
ilUd.) 

6. The QuUural. 

The Guttural is a deep, and yet an aspirated 
tone. 

It seems to be a unioD or the expnUive orotand with 
the aspirated tone. 

It ia used to give exprcsiiion to intense nvcrsion, 
loathJDg. and conttinpt. 

It is always emphatic. 

1 1 J.U STK ATION3. 

"Tdlmelhatc t^hebowl, 
Hnte is a Tecble word ; 
I loathe, abbor, my very siiui 
With strong disgust is stirred 
Whene'er I see, or bear, or tell. 
Of the dark beverofte of hell." 

''I loatbe ye in my bosom, 

I ecoi'n ye witli mine eye, 

And I'll taoDt ye with my latest brenlh, 

And fight ye till I die ! 

I ne'er will lek ye quarter. 

And I ne'er will be your slave ; 
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Bat III affim the eea of slaughter, 
mi I BiDk beneath the wave 1" 

"III have my bond ; I will not hear thee apeak : 
III have mj bond ; aad therefore apeak no more. 
Ill not be made a soft and dull-e3«d Tool, 
To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yiela 
To christian intercessors. Follow not ; 
I'll have DO apeakiug ; 
I will have mv bond " 

(Shyloct.) 

7. The Tremor. 

The Tremor ia a tremulous iteration of sound 
given upon the principal vowels of the words 
thuB uttered. 

It is at times the nearest possible approach to crpng. 

If correctly givea in pathetic composition, it will 
hardly fail to bring tears to the eyea of the hearer. 

It is generally uaed in giving expression to excessive 
pief or pity. 

It may, however, be nsud with good effect in sappli- 
catioQ, acorn, exnltation, warning, and nearly all of 
Oiose emotions which require a peculiarly emphatic ex- 
pression, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"And now farewell ! Tia hard to give thee up, 
With death ao like a gentle slumber on thee ! 
And thy dark sin 1 Oh ! I conid drink the cup. 
If from this woe, its bitterness hod won thee I 
May God have called Uiee, like a wanderer home. 
My lost boy, Absalom I" 
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"Pity tbe sorrows or a poor old man, 
Whose bumbling Itmba bave borne bim to yoar door, 
Whose dsys are dwindled to tbe sbortest span : 
0. give relief, and Heaven mil blew your store." 

"In one abort boar, that pretty, harmless boy woa 
alain 1 I saw tbe coree, the mangled corse, and then 1 
cried for vengeance." 

"Alas ! what need yon be so boiBteroos, rough t 

I will not straggle,! will stand stone still. 

For Heaven's Bake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 

Nay, bear me, Hubert ! drive these men away, 

And I will sit as qniet as a lamb. 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 

iHoT look upon tbe irons angrily. 

Thrnst but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 

Whatever torment yon do 

Pnt me to." 

ISItaltpeaTt.—rtina ArUiur to Huierl.') 

"Hagar in the Wilderness." 
"Mj Child," by Pierpont. 

4.— FORCE. 

By Force we mean Energy (or Stress) of 
utterance. 

We include under force, accent, emphasis, 
and BtreBS. 
Accent. 

Accent refers to the force with which the 
particulai' syllables of a word are uttered. 
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Kvery word in the Eagliab langnage of two or more 
Bjikbles, (witta the exception of "AmeD,") has one cr 
mora of them acceoted. 

When two or more syllables of a woid are occeated, 
the one receiving tlie greati^st force is eaid to have the 
primary accent ; the nest the seconilar;, and the third 
the trinary.etc. 

The acceated 8f llables of words should be carefullj 
noted, end in all casea diaUnctly marked bj the voice. 



Emphasis refers to the force with which in- 
dividual words, clauses, and sentences ai'e ut- 
tered. 

The portions of discoarse which are to be empba- 
Bized, must depend entire); opon the relative import- 
nnce of anch portions. 

The [ffoper use of emphasis b a matter that demaods 
the exercise of good taste and correct jodgmeot. 

The fqrce shontd be virid aod ener|i;etic, but never 
Tociferoos. 

Mere loudness of tone is nq( emphasis. 

While the speakw should ^tb expression to emo- 
tion, aod even to passion, when bis subject demands 
it, yet he moat never seem to lose control of himself. 

Ho should be earneil, but not violent, nor turbulent. 

He must not rant and bluster, if he would command 
the respect of, and control his audience. 

Nothing can be effected, after the bond of sympathy, 
between the apeaker and bearer, has once been broken. 
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Emphasia is osoallr divided into Absolute 
and Antithetic 

Absolute emphasis, refere to fore© given on 
words, clanses, or eentences, when there is do 
contrast, of thought, or meaning. 

Antithetic emphasis, always carries with it 
the idea of contrast, or comparison. 

iixcsrsinoNS. 
(Abioltite, on wordt.) 
"Oh I that the slave had fortt tbouauw lives ! 
Mj freat reven^ had stoinacfa for them all." 

(Abiotuie, on dauset.) 

"What man dare, I dare. 

Approach thon like the ragged Baaaiaa bear, 

Ite armed rhinoceros, or the Hycrau tiger. 

Take any shape bat tbst, and my firm nerves shall 

never tremble. 

Or, be aHne again ; and dare me to ih» desari 
iBiik Ihy mnord. 

I/trembling, IproUbitihee, protest me the baby of 
a girl. 
Hbnce, Hobbibli Sbumw 1 
UNREAL MOCKERY, HENOE !" 

(Antt&etic.] 
"He never dines with complaceDcy,— bnt where ho 
is sure to create a Tamiae. 

He never robe fiom the loose snperflait; of standing 

greatness ; he deronrs the fallen, the indigent, the 
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Eis extortion is not Uke the generons rapacitj of 
the princely eagle, who snatches away the liriDg.Btnig- 
gling prey ; he ia a Tnltiire who feeds npon the pros- 
triita, the dying, and the dead," 

General Remarks on Emphasis. 

In order to detenniDe where, and how much force, 
should be given in the rendition of any particular pas- 
sage.Bnch pasBage abonld becareinlly analyzed, and the 
relative importance of each word, and clanse, be dis- 
tinctly marked. 

Parenihetet, when of bnt secondary importance, 
shonld be read lower, Usa emphatically, and move rapid- 
ly than the body of the diacoorae ; as also similes, met- 
aphors, and indeed all flgnrative laognage naed simply 
for explanation, or illnstration. In some cases, how- 
ever, the parenthetJcal portiooB are as important, and 
even more important than the text itself ; when this ia 
so, they should be prominently set out by appropriate 
emphasis. 

The force shonld generally be pat on the vowels, and 
always on the accented syllables of words. 

In the Aspirated, and Galtnnil tones, however, the 
force ia frequently pnt on the consonatits. 

"massing." 
Many clauses, and even passages of consid- 
erable length, should be read in a nniforni tone 
of voice, with scarcely any variation oi force. 

This is called "JUotsfn^," or ":6?umngr." This applies 
not only to the Orotnnd quality, which is generally read 
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in a monotone, bat also to those parts of digconrse 
which are Bimpl; explanatory, or parenthetical. Sach 
claoses are virtoallj uDemphatic, and the forcerBhonld 

be repressed. 

Clauses are repressed by the following 
canses : 

1. By Repetition, (see Daniel 5: 1, 2.) 

2. " Anticipation, " 5:3. 

3. " Sequence, " 5:4. 

4. " Subordination, " 5:6. 

5. " Knowledge beforehand " 5:7. 
Clauses may very properly be dirided into 

Emphatic and Un emphatic 

The emphatic clause fiways conveys some 
information, or enforces some thought already 
given. 

The unemphatic clause does not convey any 
information, except, perhaps, it may be inci- 
dentally, by some one of the forms of repres- 
sion. 

The repressed elaosea arc to be read rapidl;, in a 
somewhat lower key of voice, and with very brief 

In repetition, (either of words, or the 
thought,) the emphasis should be transferaed 
from the place it first occupied, to another 
where a new idea, if possible, may be broaght 
out ; or the primary thought be moi-e forcibly 
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ILLUSTSATIOMS. 



For lie Cometh, be cometh to judge the worid." 
"Line upon lioe, line npon litte ; precept upon pre- 
cept, precept apoD precept, here a liUJe and fWe a lit- 
«e." 

In the lepetitioDB of certaia BeateciceB, partacatarly 
the floal line or rersea ia poetrj, tbe emphaais may 
sometimeB be jodicionBly traaBferred to almost ereij 
word J e. g. : "For His mercy endoreth foreyer. — 
Psalm 136. 



Stress is force placed npon Biogle sounds. 
It may be snb-divided thna — 

1. Radical, > 

2. Vanishing, < 

3. Median, <> 

i. Compound, >< 

5. Thorough, o 

6. Tremor, 00*0 

Radical Stress is placed on the radical 
movement, or first part of the sound. It lathe 
sign of anger, affirmation, command, etc. 

Vanishing Stress, is placed upon the last 
part of the sound. It is the sign of impa- 
tieuce, surprise, contempt, obstinacy, etc. 

Median Stress is placed upon the middle. of 
the sound. It expresses dignity, respect, won- 
der, solemnity, reverence, supplication, etc. 
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Compound Stress, is placed upon botli the 
first, and the last part of the eoaad. It ezpress- 
es energy, or violence of passion. Its use is 
seldom demanded. 

Thorough Stress, is placed tipon the whole 
sound. If improperly naed it results in that 
disagreeable habit known as "mouthing." It 
is the language of daring, ostentation, brava- 
do, etc. 

Tremor Stress, is an iteration of voice on 
the emphatic words in expressions of violent 
grief and anguish. In such cases, it is very 
effective. 

ILLUSTKATIONS. 

1. "Attend aU." 

2. "I Bald all, — not one or two." 

3. "Join all ye creatnres !□ His praise." 

4. "Wbat aUl did they aU foil V 

5. "Come one, come oU." 

6. "Oh I I have lost yon alt." 

(Note — Far Uie abore plao, aud lUnatTsUoiu on Stress, ve 
ore Indebted to Prof. KoneU. 
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•ONOMATOPOEIA. 

This term we borrow from Rhetoric, where 
it is used to desigDatc "words or phrases form- 
ed to imitate the sound, of the thing signified." 

We use it in Elocution to denote the peenliar 
manner, in which certain words, — and combi- 
nations of words, — shonld be nttere^ so that 
the sound shall be made to resemble the idea 
suggested by the word. 

It may, sometimes, designate the anotion prompted 
by the indiyiduol word (or espressioo,) or the snund 
which the word ia oaed to denote. 

Id all snch cases these words have their own pecaltar 
DtteraQCb, which should be kept in mind, and distinctly 
marked bj the voice. 

It ^ves a variety pleasing tu the ear, and a force of 
expression, wbich adds much to the effectiveness of 
the reader or speak pr. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"Dang, bimg, went the Carbines ; and elash went 
the Sabres." 
"He sank into thy depths with bubbling groan." 

"And earth with her ten thousand tongues 
Shall j!I2 thy conrts with soimding praise." 



Cbia topic aeema properly to b 
HoQnmlitySDcl SWms, butCB 
r aeparatery, nnd diBtlDctl;. 
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•'Firm m a rock tb; trath most etaad ; 
When roBiiig years ceaae to moTe." 

''On a sadden open flj 
Witb impetaons recoil and jarring Boand 
Th' infernal doora, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook ' 
Of Erebus." 

UiUtm'iPxraiittLotl, Book^i tfa,et tiq. 

"The winged saint, * * * * * 
• • » • 'Up springing light. 
Flew throofch the midst of Heav'n ; the angelic choirs, 
On each hand parting, to his speed gaVe way 
Tbrongh all th' empyreal road ; till at the gate 
or Heav'n arrived, the gate aelf-open'd wide 
On golden hinges taming, as by work 
Divine the Sov'reign Architect had framed." 

IKd^ Boot S i 350, et. grg. 

"The Belis," by B. A. Poe. 

We add a short list of words, the pronnnciation of 
which illustrates the principle we have considered. 
The obscrveut stadent can greatly increase this list. 
Bang, Dare, Rash, 

Bold, Firm, Roll, 

Brave, Frown, Proud, 

Crash, Ring, Boiled, 

Cmah, Roar, Wave. 

5.— PITCH. 
By pitch, we mean the depression, or eleva- 
tion of the tones of the voice. 
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It designates the particnkr point on the musical 
sc^e at whicb the voice ia Uirown out. This point is 
called the Icey note. 

The voice in reading and speaking is capable at as 
mach variation in pitch, as it is iu singing ; bnt for all 
ordinarf pnrposea of Elocution, ve deem five keys suf- 
ficient. 

These are named as follows ; — 

1. Medium pitch. 

2. Low " 

3. Very low " 

4. High 

5. Very high " 

1. Medium Pitch. 

Medium pitch, is that used in the ordinary 
conversational tone. 

It implies a coedition of mind, exhibiting somewhat 
of an animated interest in the subject of discourse, yet 
free from strong, or excited emotions. 

It is need in didactic nttenuice. That is, when we 
would address the nndentanding, rather than the emo- 
tional nature of the hearer. 

litenuy, or scientific essays, doctrinal sermons, mx- 
rationa, etc., (Wl under this head. 

As the style of composition varies from animated 
narrative, to solemn discoiuse, the pitch is also varied 
correspondingly to the compoution. 

niuatrations are so abundant, it ia needless to specify. 
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2. Laa PUck. 

The low pitch, ia naed in giving utterance to 
grave emotions. 

It is the tone of serionsness, aathority, impresaiTe 
sdmoDitioD, etc 

It U accompaniad irith the pnra tone, or efftasira oro- 
tDDd quality. 

ii.LPSTainoKS. 

"Tfaanatopsia." 

Byron's "Addreaa to the Ocean." 

3. Very Low J'Uch. 

This is the Pitch which is nsed in ^ving ex- 
pression to those emotions which most deeply 
affect us. 

They comprise awe, amazemeDt, horror, despair, mel- 

ancboiy and intense grier. 

The reader in the use of this pitch, eeems to experi- 
ence « peculiar sort of enlargument. both mental and 
physical. 



"At dead of night. 
In sollen silence stalks forth Pestilence ; 
Contagion, close behind, taiots all her steps 
With poisoDons dew ; do smiting- hand is seen ; 
No soQiid is heard ; bat soon ber secret path 
Is marked with desolation ; heaps OQ heaps 
Promiscuons drop, no friend, no refuge near j 
All, all is false and treacberoos aronud, 
All that they tonch, or taste, or breathe, is Death." 

From "Th* FeiUimct," by Pvrtiout. 
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Portiona of "Poradise Lost." 
"Cato'a Soliloquy," by Addison. 
"lauB Deo," by Whittier. 

4. Kigk Pitch. 

This is a key one step above the ine<3iuin 
pitch. 

It gives expreseioD to lively, gay, or joyous emotiooa. 

It ia the pitch that IB appropriated by childhood. 

The ehoate and ringiog laoghter, of the play ground 
give constiut eshibitioD of its exercise. 



First and second verses of Poe'a "Bella." 
"ITie Araerican Flag," by Drake. 
"Barbara Frietohie," by Whittier. 

5 Very High IHtch. 

This pitch, as its name implies, belongs to 
the upper part of the musical ecile ; running 
as high as the speaker or reader can, and yet 
miUQtaining the control of his voice. 

It is the appropriate expreasioQ of' ecstatic, and 
rapturous emotions. 

Although mostly used in very joyous emotions, yet 
it ia alao used in giving expression to tenderness, un- 
controllable grief, and other extremes of passionate 



"On with the dance I let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when yoath and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet." 
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"The May Qoeen," by TeanysoD. 
"The Eigtory orjolm Gilpin," Cowper. 

INFLECTION. 

We have thus far considered pitch in its re- 
lation to Bent«nceB, and more extended parts 
of diaconrse ; we now come to briefly consid- 
er its influence npon words, and single ele- 
ments of sound. 

Thus nsed it is called — Infection, and de- 
notes the upward, and downward slides of the 
voice. 

It is ooe of the meet importaat, (and yet moat neg- 
lected,) parts of Elocution. 

Without inflection, — and correct variety of ioflection, 
— reading or speaking bood becomes veiy lifeless and 
disagreeably monotOQOQS. 

There are three inflections ; viz : The Up- 
ward, or Rising j the Downward, or Falling ; 
and the Circumflex. 

For an illostratjon of the downward inflection, let the 
stadent imagine some person to rehearse to him an 
exciting narrative, while the stadent replies "indeed," 
and repeats the exclamation as the narrative {ttogressee. 
Thus "indeed," "lunBEo," "INDEED." 

For an illnstrotioQ of the upward inflection proceed 
as above, while the stadent exclums in a feeling of 
Borpriae and expectation — "ah," "*h," "AH," 
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Tba depth of the falhng itiflection, and the height 
of the riaing iDflectioo, depends entijely npoD the io- 
ten^l; of the emotion. 

The apwea thns traTorsed b; the voice are called re- 
spectiTel; — "a third," "a fifth," and "an ooiave." 

BULEa FOK THE USE OF THE INFLECTIONS. 

Falling Infection. 

Rule 1. The faUing infleotioa is required on 
all forcible expreesions, where we would ^ye 
an inteuBe emphasis. 

Rule 2. In oontraated thot^^bts, or expres- 
uons, the downward inflection is put on the 
affirmation, or what is right and oonunendable, 
while the rising inflection is put on the con- 
trary expression. 

e. g. "Do men gather gn^es of thorm ; or, Jigs ol 
IhitOetf" 

"I come to bury Cteaar, Dot to praise lum ." 

Role 3. The falling inflection should be giv- 
en on a forcible (or Rhetorical) interrogation, 
when an affiaroatiTe answer is pre-supposed ; or, 
where the interrogation ie intended as an em- 
phatic aBsertion. 

RuleK. Completeness of thought and ex- 
pression, always requires the falling inflection, 
whether it be at the end of a sentence, or of a 
clause. 

Except perhaps in poeti;. 
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Mising Injlection. 

IIul£ 1. FormsofexpreBsioa which iadicate 
incompletenesB of thoaght, or excite expecta- 
tion of BomethiDg additional, require the rising 
inflectiaD, but not in its more intense form. 

Rule 2. Questions, the answers of which 
are doubtful to the speaker, should have the 
rising inflection. 

Rule 3. Expressions of pathos tisually hare 
the rising inflection, unless the language be 
emphatic. 

Rule 4. In a climacteric series requiring 
falling inflections, t^ penultimate clause (or 
sentence,) should have the riaing inflection. 

RL^.E 5. Expressions of intense surprise, 
wonder, etc., require the rising inflections ; as 
such are generally a sort of question, the an- 
swer to which is uncertain. 

general holes, 

1. In giving the falling inflection, the voice, 
on the word so marked, is pitched above the 
line and comes down to the key before used. 

In giving the rising inflection,'the voic«, on 
the word so marked, rises from the line to a 
key above. 

2. The most emphatic words of a sentence, 
should usually have the same inflections, as the 
one terminating the sentence. 
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'!'_8. Parenthetical clauses, or gentencee, are 
nsnally read with the Bame terminating inflec- 
tion, as the clause immediately preceding it 

?%c Circximjlex. 

The Circnmfles is a union of both the riaing 
and ialling inflections. 

It is oaed in tooas of iron;, ridicnl«, equivocal meaa- 
iug, sarcasm, mimicr;, etc. 

When nsed, the falliog circamfiex [^] follows the 
roles of the dmple falling iDflection ; and the tisiog cii- 
cnmDex (V) follows the tales of the simple rising ioflec- 



Sablime, or grand descriptions, etc, require 
to be read in a monotone. 

Inflections in sacb pieces shoold be bnt elightl; mark- 
ed, never traversing more, perhaps, than a "third" of 
the scale. 

Absoluts monotone, however, wc believe to be bnt 
very seldom, if ever, demanded by any style of compo- 
siUon. 

A comparaUve monotone, accompanied.with the Oro- 
tnnd quality, pves a dignity, and measorad grandetu, 
which is frequently very appropriate as well as pleasing. 

(For examples see illoatrations under effiisive Oro- 
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THE CLIMAX. 

In Rhetoric, the Climax is defined to be 
"a sentence, or a saries of sentences in which 
the snccessive members, or sentences, rtee in 
force, importance, or dignity, to the close of 
the sentence, or aeries." 

This genera] definition is safficient for all the 
parposes of Rhetoric ; but the diflFerent ways 
in which the various climaxes should be read, 
or spoken, demand a more specific claesifica- 
tion for Elocution. 

The climacteric style of composition, a so largely, 
and so effectivel; used, by oar beat writers, that it is 
very desirable that the stadeat of Elocatiou ahould 
give its readition careful atteDtJon. 

.Some of the grandest flights of eloqueoce in one 
language, — particularly by Patrick Heury, aud Daniel 
Webatar, — are passages in this Btyle. They, surely, 
could not have delirered them in the weak, and life- 
lessly monotonous manner, iu which we have sometimes 
heard theae same passages re-rendered, by embryo ora- 

We woald earnestly advise the lescher, to see that 
the student notes well the instructions given, as to the 
rendition of the different climacteric series, and then 
drill him on the illustrations given, (or similar ooes,) 
until he can render them correctly, and without seem- 
ing effort. 
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We make three clasBes of climaEeB, named 
according to the prevailing pitch of voice, and 
inflections, by which they are marked in the 
rendition. 

1. The Rising Climax. 

The Ki^g Climax consists of a sentence, or 
a series of sentences, in which all of the suc- 
cessive members, or sentences, have a common 
dependence upon a concluding clause, or sen- 
tence. 

In rendering the rising climax, the pitch of 
voice should be regularly higher, the quantity 
fuller, the force greater, and the inflections 
rising more intensely throughout the series, 
until the penultimate clause or sentence has 
been rendered ; then, aiiter a slight pause, the 
pitch should take a lower key, the time be 
slower, the tlie emphasis more marked, and 
the final sentence close with the falling inflec- 
tion. 

To render the climacteric series correctly and efFec- 
tivel;, aometimes requires the fullest compass of voice, 
that even the beet of ElocntionJsta, can command. 

The student, therefore, should Ijo careiul, that his 
Toice be not pitched too high upon the first member, 
or scDtence of the series. 

In long- climaxes, particularly, he must be sure to be- 
gin low and riae step by step as the climas progresses, 
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aatil he reaches the highest pitch, and the greateat 
Tolome of voice he can smooth); and roaodly iitt«r. 

Id case the series is very bug, and the speaker fears 
he ma; not have voice eafficient to go op fullj and 
ronndlj, he maj break it up into tiro, or even more 
sab-serieB. 

If the latter method be adopted, discretion ahonld 
be Qsed to make the breaks in snch places as will 
least mar the force and beaat; of the passage. 



"Ye liviog flowers, that skirt tbe eternal frost I 
Ye wild goats, sportiDg round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, pkymatea of tbe mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, dread arrows of tbe cloads ! 
Ye signs, and wonders of the elements ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the bills with praise !' 

"Is honor's- lofty soul forever fled? 

Is virtue lost f Is martial ardor dead 7 

Is there no heart where worth and valor dwell ? 

No patriot Wallace ? No Mdannted Tell ? 

Yes, Freedom, yes I thy bods, a noble band, 

Aronnd thy banner, firm exalting stand." 

"From Greenland's icy moantains, 
Prom India's coral strand. 
Where Afric'a snnny fonntains 
Eoll down thdr golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
Prom many a palmy plain, 
They call ns to deliver 
Their land from error's chain.' 
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2. The Falling Cltmaa:. 

The Falling Climax consists of a series of 
senteDces, more or less nearly allied in eense, 
or constructioii ; but the individoal aenteoces 
are complete in themselves, — or at least, they 
have no common dependence, upon any con- 
cluding sentence. 

The rendition of such seri^, I'eqilireB the 
same increase of pitch, quantity, force, and 
time, as in the rising climax ; but every sen- 
tence should close with the falling inflection , 
except the penultimate, which shonld have the 
rising inflection. 

The nsiog inBectioa eeeuis to be neceBSiury, Dpon 
the peDDltimate seoteuce, in order to give the hearer 
notice that the seriea ia about to terminate. 
Exception. 

When there ia a special increase of solemni- 
ty, (or kindred emotions,) through the progress 
of the falling climax, each sentence should fall 
in pitch, etc., and close with the lowest and 
fullest possible orotund quality of voice. 

U.LDSTR1T10NS. 

"These through Taith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtaitied promises, stopped the moaths 
o[ the lions, quenched the violence o! fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, tarned to flight the armies of 
the aliens." 
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"The sanhaUi Bet io Tolded clouds,— 

Its twilight rafB are gone, 
And gathered in the shades oC oigbt, 

The storm is rolling od- * 
Alas ! how ill that bnrsting storm 

The faJoting spirit braves. 
When they, — the lovely and the lost, — 

Are gone to early graves." 

3 The Double Glimax. 

The Pouble Climax, U a aeries where there 
is a constant repetition of comparisons, or 
contrasts of sentiment. 

The sentences in snch a series should be 
read alternately according to the directions 
given for the rising, and the falling climaxes. 

It is really a union of both the preceding styles. 
Examples of this style are quite rare, but when thej 
do ooenr, they can be made very- effective. 



"They loved, bat the story we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned, bnt the heart of the haughty is cold ; 
They grieved, but no wail from their alamber will come; 
They joyed, but the tongue of tbeir gladnesa is dumb." 

THE CELESTIAL DOOR. 

Within that door, will be peace and rest ; without 
that door, will be anguish and turmoil. 

Within, will be songs of praise, and adoration to 
the Lamb of God ; without, will be weeping, and gnash- 
Dg of teetli, and horrid blasphemy. 
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Witbio, will be btessiog, anil honor, and glory ; with- 
oat, vitl be coisiDg, and shame, and tormeDt. 

Within, wilt be the blood-washed throng of the re- 
deemed ; nithoat, will be the ain-polliited hosts of Sa- 
tan. 

Within thaldoot, will be allof bliea, that it is posa- 
ble fur sainta to attain or enjoy ; without that door, 
will be all of horror, that gailty Binaeis caa possibly 
dread or snfTer. 

Within that door, will be Heaven ; withont that 
"Boor will be Hell. * 



6.— TIME. 
In our consideration of Time, tia applied to 
Elocution, we inclode Quantity, Movement, 
and Pauses, 

QUANTITT. 

By quantity, we meag the duration of time 
occupied in the utterance of single vowels, 
or syllables. 

Quantity is divided into Jkmg and Short. 

Syllables may be classified as Immutable, 
Mutable, and Indefinite. 

Immutable SyllaMis are those which are al- 
ways short, and cannot be prolonged without 
destroying the euphony of the word by mis- 
pronunciation. 

e. g. "Tried and constcted trwtor I" 

"If t do catch him once upon the hip, I will feed bt 
the ancient grndge I bear him." 
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Mutable Syllables, are those which general- 
ly have ehort quantity, but may, when occa- 
sion demandB, be aomewhat lengthened. 

e. g. (Short) 'These, arc indeed true men." 

(Long,) "If you are men, follow me." 

Indejinite Syllables, aie those which admit 
of any prolongation of aound, that the emotion 
may seem' to reqnire. 

e. g. "Oh 1 1 have lost you aU.' 

'■To arms, to arms, to ARMS, they cry." 

"Hear, the tollino the Bells," 

As a rule, wa may say, lively and joyi)U3 emotions 
demand ihort qnaiitity ; while grave seotiments, and 
vehement passions, usually demanJ long f)nanliiy. 

MOVEMENT. 

By movement we mean the rate of utterance, 
in giving suceeeaive soands. 

It depends almost entirely upon the style of emo- 
tions, we would express. 

It ranges from the slowest possible enunciation, to 
the most rapid we are capable of giving, willi snCScient 
.- distinctness to be well understood. 

It maj be divided as follows : 

1. Very Slow. 

2. Slow. 

3. Moderate. 

4. Quick. 

5. Very Quick. 
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1. Vert Slow, is exemplified in expressing 
the deepest and most profound emotions ; as,— 
horror, awe, reverence, adoration, etc. 

2. Slow movement, is illustrated in the ex- 
pression of gloom, melancholy, grief, pathos, 
power, splendor, etc, 

3. MoDER&TE^movement is the rate of ntter- 
ance, as ordinarily used in unimpaseioned lan- 
guage. It belongs to calm narration, didactic 
thought, etc. 

4. Quick movement, gives expression to an- 
imated feelings, to what is gay, and joyons. 

5. Very Qlick movement, indicates haste, 
alarm, confusion, fear, terror, and intense ex- 
citement. 

It ia usoully accoDipaoied with the oxpubivo orotund 
quBlity, short qoantity, and a high pitch of voice. 

As D rule the quicker the movement, the higher 
shoQld be the pitch ; and the slowerthe movement, the 
lower shoold be the pitch, and the fuller the qoantity. 



(3.) "Yon may fancy King Charles at some court 
fancy ball ; (5.) (the date we may fix at 1666 ;) in the 
room ballc by Inigo Junes, at White Hall. (Whence 
his father, the martyr, (I.) as such moomed by all, who 
itj Aw, wept the lawa, and the monarchy's fall, (S.) step't 
out to exchange regal robes for a pall) 
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(2.) Tou may fancy Kicg Charles, I gay, stopping 
tfae braw), as bilhta on his sight the old char«h oT St. 
Paul. By the light of Its flames doit beginning to 
crawl from basement to bnttress, and topping its wall." 



Pauses are the cessations of voice between 
datives, an4 aentencea. 
They may bo claaaified, thns, — 

1. Oratorical. 

2. Rhetorical. 

3. Grammatical. 

4. Poetical. 

1 . Oratorical. 

The Oratorical Pause is the pause of emotion, 
and in poetry, (which is mostly the language 
of our emotions,) it usually coincides with the 
poetic pauses. 

It is, for the most part, produced by the feelings of 
pathos and solemnity, or by the affectation of these 
feelings, in bomtiastic att«mncea. 

These panaea are nsed before, or q/fer,— and fre- 
qnently bolh before and after,— emphatic words, and 
impassioned sentences. 

Their length depends entirely npoa the importance 
of the passage, and the effect, the speaker wonld pro- 

If the style of the passage be solemn the paoses must 
be long ; in other composition they may be more brief. 
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The neglect of the obeervance of the oratorical pause 
13 n common, but a veiy grievons erra^ io reading and 
BpeakJDg. 

A pause la Bonietimea more espressive, than utter- 
ance could powibly be. 

lis effect la parlicularlj' noticeable, when used aller 
emphatic interrogatioaa. 

The reader (or speaker) must rely upon his own jadg- 
Dient, as to when their oae is demanded, ss no safe rule 
can be given that might doI, in special cases, need mod- 
ification. 

The student needa to be cautioned, however, against 
their too frequent ose. 

Their effect would thus be marred, and even 
destroyed. 

Where he would give the gieateet possible 
emphasis, there, and only there, is the place 
for the oratorical pause. And there it is effec- 
tive. 
2. Hhetorical Pauses. 

Khetorica] panscs divide a discourse into its 
prinoipal parts ; and sentences, as their sense 
and structure may require. 

They often fall coincident with the grammatical 
pauses, but are mach more frequent. Thej address 
the ear rather than the eye, as does the grammatical. 

Their frequency and duration depend entirely upou 
the aenae, of the language uttered. 

In long, complicated sentences they occur between 
the different clauses and phrases ; in short sentences 
they frequently occur between the subject and verb. 
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The Rhetorical pause is invariably required both 
before and after all parentbelicat passages ; and before 
ever; sudden transition of thought. 

The Oratorical pause (as we havt aeeu) is used (or 
efecl, or to intensify the emphasia of thosS words, or 
thoDghts, to which the speaker would call apecial atten- 
tion ; the Rhetorical panse is principally nsed to make 
the meaning of the passage as clear as possible. 

The latter is very essential in order to secure distinct- 
ness of Dtteiance ; and to preserve the anity and har- 
mony of a lengthy discourse. 

To insure their proper observance the student, in 
analyzing his piece, should mark in pencil, the Rhe- 
torical panaes, until liia stage of advancement in elocu- 
tion is such, that he ia positive, he will not omit them. 

3 Grammatical Pauses, 

The grammatical pauses I'elate to the eyn- 
tactical Btmcture of sentences. 

They are denoted by the well-kuown punctnatiou 
marks, (,;:.!?} 

Their only use in Elocution is the aid they afford in 
understanding the meaning of the writer. 

They are no guides to the rendition of a 
discourse, except in so far as they may coin- 
cide with the Rhetorical pauses. 

4 Poetical Pauses. 

Poetical pauses are those wliich are used to 
show the harmony of versification. 
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They are three in nnmber and are called : — 

1. The FiDal Paase. 

2. The Caeanral " 

3. Th6 Demi-Caesnral Pause. 

The Final pause occurs at the end of a line, 
to mark the rhyme. 

The Caeeural pause, (which we believe 
to be nothing else than the Rhetorical pause,) 
is the principal pause in the line, and general- 
ly occurs about the middle of the line. 

The Demi-Caesural pause, sometimes divides 
the parts of the lines separated by the Caesural. 

As tbese paaaea are Dot used iu fllocutioo, unlesa 
they coiodde with tbe Bhetoncal panaes, we deem do 
farther consideratioo to be eeaential here. 



III. QESTUnE. 
Gesture is the action of the mind, on the 

muscular system. 

All movements of tbe body, or of any parts of the 
body of the speaker, are therefore gestaree, aod as such 
are sigoificant. 

If the speaker does not mean aoftbiDg by bis move- 
ments, be should not make tbem. 

If they eigDtff ootbiog more, they at least denote his 
awkwaidoesa, diffidence, self-eouceit, carelessness or 
ignorance. 
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Gesture principallj relates, howefer, to the ccrrect 
postore, and ose ol the anus and baads. 

It consists of mnecular Relasation, and mus- 
cular Tension. 

Relaxation produces the curved lines of 
grace. 

Teneion produces thestraight lines of fnergry. 

These, however, may, and often do, run in- 
to and modify each other. 

The hints which we shall eive on this sobject will be 
especially directed to stadenta wlio wish some knowl- 
edge of gesture in connection with Itecitations, or 
DeclamaUona. 

Some of them may be appropriately nsed in pnblic 
Beading, but only while the reader is lookiii^' at hia 
aadience. 

Gesticulation, while the reader's eyes are fixed upon 
his book, is simply ridicukms. 

1. The£ov). 

A correct and gi-aceftil bow can hardly be 
taught by pen. It needs the example of the 
living teacher. There are two things regard- 
ing it, however, of which the student should 
never lose sight. 

First, it 18 a part of the speech. It should 
be given as soon as the speaker is ready to be- 
gin his address, and when ^ven, he should at 
once begin to talk, without a pause, and with- 
out a change of posture. 
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Secondly, it should be given to the audience. 
Tlie speaker's eyes should not fall to the floor, 
nor the neck and body be bo bent, that it is 
impoasible to see those to whom he bows. 

The alifhteet possible iDclioatioD of bead and bod;, 
is all that ia either requisite, or gracefd. 

The daaciDg'maater'a labored evolutioos, and the 
buffoon's anlica are both altogether out of place. 

It should be a aimple, digaJSed, and modeat recogai- 
tion of those to whooi the apeaker is, (or conceives 
himself to be) introdaced. 

When the speech is completed, with the 
close of the last sentence, the obeisance shoiild 
be repeated, 

2. The Posture. 

The Speaker should stand squarely before 
his audience. 

He should avoid stiffness on the one hand, 
and undue familiarity on the other. 

The posture should be such aa to combine 
dignity, with an easy grace. 

To oLtnin this the feet should be placed at an angle 
of about 4.') degrees, the ri-;lit foot being abont onc- 
tiiiril of its length in advance of the other, and the 
weight of the body usually resting on the left foot. 

The relative position of the feet may be changed, 
and even a atep, or two, may be taken forward, or back- 
ward, In order to secure rest and variety. 
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These changes, however, ehoald be eo timed, aa to 
accord oa far aa possible with the aeDtimeDta oFthe 
speech. The; ehoold be made while talking, and 
geuerallj at the opening of a paragt^h where there is 
a cbaDge ot sentimeot, or tronsitioD or feeling. 

The habit 9[ stepping back and forth, and from side 
to side, simply for effect, is not in good taste, and 
should never be acquired. 

Self-possession is u very desirable quality and tends 
to SBoare the respect and confidence of an audience ; 
bat an exhibition of pompous self-assurance (or "brass") 
always provokes the contempt, of the more cultivated 
hearers. 

3. Preparatory/ Movement of Gesture. 

In making a geeture designed for emphaBto, 
the hand shonid be open — not rigidly but natur- 
ally, — and with a free, graceful curve of the 
arm, it should be brought up bo that the 
thumb nearly touches the temple. 

The preparatory movement Bhould be made 
deliberately and long enough before the pro 
nunciation of the word upon which the Gesture 
is to terminate, that there may be no nndne 
haste, or contraction of morement in its com- 
pletion. 

4. The HiffM Sand and Arm. 

The principal Gestures in speaking, are those 
made by the right hand. 
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These may all be clarified as falling in 
three genera] lines, aad e&cb of these lines, 
having three distinct gestures. 

These lines ma; be named acGording to the 
relative direction in which they 'are made, 
viz ; — 

1. The Front 

2. The Oblique. 

3. The Extended. 

1. In the first line the hand descends directly 
in fro'ni of the body, or rather, of the right 



(a.) When brought down forcibly to the low- 
est point, (or at arm's length), it signifies an 
emphatic assertion, or determination, or per- 
sonal conclusion. 

{b.) When the hand is brought down in this 
line about half way, or to a position horizon- 
tal with the elbow, it signifies an appeal to the 
audience, or a desire of approval from them, 
of the sentiments uttered. 

(c.) When the hand is lifted in this line some^ 
what above the head, it signifies an appeal to 
the Almighty, or refers to some of His attri- 
butes in confirmation of the tmths asserted. - 

2. The Oblique line of gestai-e is made half 
way between the front line, and one drawn di- 
rectly at right angles with it, from the shoul- 
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(a.) The hand brought down at arm's leDgth, 
in this lioe, signifies generai thought, or calm 
declaration of important principles. 

ifi.) When brought dowD to a level with the 
elbow, it signifies general description, or state- 
ment of historical facts, etc. 

(c.) When lifted in this line above the head, 
it signifies grandeur, sublimity, etc. 

3. TTie Extended line, reaches out in a 
straight line from the shoulder, and at right 
angles with the "front line." 

(a.) The hand extended downward at arm's 
length, in this line, signifies contempt, aver- 
sion, etc. 

(fi.) Reaching down horizontally to the el 
bow, it signifies amplified, or enlarged general 
description, etc. 

(o.) Reaching upward, it signifies intensified 
sublimity, bombast, exultation, etc. 

To still more aimpliiy, and impress a re- 
membrance of these gestures, we refer the stu- 
dent to the following diagram. 

The student should imagine the shoulder to 
be at the angles of the lines. 
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M2 



a personal aaeertioD, etc. 

" i^peal. 
' appeal to Almightj. 



aaral thought. 
it-fii" '■ description. 
( 6 " jnblime " 
( 7 " contempt. 
UI< 8 '■■ enlai^d and intensified description. 
( 9 " bombast, etc. 
The Geatnres of the first line can be farther emplia- 
sized, bf the sppaker'a stepping forward at the termi- 
nating actioD. 

On the last line they are emphasized by stepping 
back. 

The Gostares which we have endeavored thoB briefly 
to describe, are the moat emphatic gestarcs, and shonld 
be practiced nntil the stadent con make them readilj, 
energetically, and gracefnlly. 

In ordinary conversatioD, nnimpassioned address, and 
in the rendition of poetic composition, Blight move- 
ments of the hands and forearms are made, which may 
properly be called "familiar Gettures." 
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In tlifcse the principal force ia given at tho elbow 
and wrist, while In the emphatic series, tho force is 
given from the shouliier. 

Ill the familiar Oeatures, the preparatory tnovemPiit 
19 omitted. 



The Left Hand should be used alone but spai'- 
ingly, and always in the aame lines, (on the 
'left side) with those given for tlie Ilight Hand. 

BOTH HANDS. 

Both Hands are used in very emphatic as- 
sertion, excited nairationa, general, or sublime 
descriptions, and in urgent appeals. 

In such cases they both follow the given 
lines. 

The Hands when not employed should hang 
naturally at the side. 

TEK.U I SATING ACTIOX. 

The Termination of the Gesture, sliould be 
given at the veiy instant, that the most em- 
phatic word is pronounced. 

It should be given with an energy corres- 
ponding to the vocal ntteraiice. 

It should be free, and with an Impulsive 
movement, rather than restrained. 

When fully complete, and the passage ended, 
the Hand should be gently, and without dis- 
play, i-estored to its natural position at the side. 
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General Remarks on Gesture. 

The Gestures, to which atteotioti bos already been 
called, are the principal gestures demanded iu epeaking. 
yet there are nuiny othei^ of lege momeot, and of a 
local BlgnificaDce, which may be appropriately uaed. A 
list of these, with their peculiar Bignifieance, we append 
for the student's benefit. 

If the Btadent of elocatioo keep in mind the fact, , 
that gestures are intended to sopplemetit, and empha- 
size the voice, aud that they should go directly to ac- 
complieh the proposed end, he will but seldom err in 
giving them. 

If he ia in doubt as to the propriety of using a ges- 
ture, at a given place, he better omit it. 

Tuo much gesticulntion, U a more nertous/iiull than 
% the opposite. 

Habit, and earnestness of delivery, will produce 
spont&niety of gesture. 

The more extravagant gestures, bucIi as kneeling, 
cUisping of bunds, etampiog, etc.,ebould not bo u^ei, 
escept under intense exi-itement, and when the- speaker 
ia sure he has the entire sympathy, and hence the con- 
trol of bis audience. * 

Imitative gestures arc always ont ol placu, except in 
the rendition of comic pieces, or in bitter sarcasm and 
ridicule. 

Significance of Local Gestures. 

The hanging down of the head, denotes shame, or 
grief. 
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The holding of it up, pride or coarege. 
To nod forward, impIieB assent. 
To toss the head back, dissect. 
A slight iDcliaattoD of the head, to one aide, implies 
diffidence, or laognor. 
The bead averted, denotes dislilEC or horror. 
The leaning forward, denotes attention, or anxiety. 

The e^es are raised ia prayer, or adomtioo. 
They wepp, in sorrow. 
They flash, in anger. 
They are cast dowo, in shame. 
They aio cast od yacaocy, in abstraction, or thought, 
Th«y stare intently from place to place, in fear. 
They are cast about restlessly, in doubt. 
They peer, and the eyebrows are contracted, io 
anxiety. 

THE HANDS. 

The hand placed on the head, indicates fear or 
distresB. 

On the eyes, shame, or sorrow. 

On the lipa, an injnDction to silence. 

On the breast, an appeal to conscience. 

The hands clasped, denote sapplicalion. 

Held prone, in blessing. 

Wrong, in angoish and affliction. 

Held forward, io friendship, and welcoming. 

Held forward with palms outward, in aversion. 

Thrown, backward energetically, in contempt and 
disgust. 

The right hand held directly over the head with all 
the fingers closed, except the index finger, to which a 
ttemnlooB motion is given, denotes threatening. 
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The fiat presented, denotes de&aoce and brarado. 
The hands held down and fingers continnously mork- 
iag, denotes diffidence. 
The band is waved, or flouriahed, in joj or triumph. 

1'he body held erect, denotes steadiness and courage. 
Thrown back, pridti. 

Stooping forward, pity, orcoodesceasion. 
BeDding-. reverence, or abject fear. 



Firnilf pltuitcd, denote courage, or obstinacy. 

Bended knees, denote weakness, or timidity. 

The lower limbs adviuice, in intense earnestness, a 
courage. 

ITiey retire, in aversion or fear. 

They suddenly start, in terror. 

They stamp in authority, or anger. 

They kneel in submission, or prayer. 

They are crossed, or sprawled in carelessness, ( 
loaferisio. 
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ConclDdiBg Bemarks to tlie Student. 

We haye eodeaTored, ia this little muual, to give 
tbe etementary principles of ooe of the moat ifflportant 
arts, that haa ever eogaged the atteutioD of men. llie 
iDflaeoce vthich aa eloquent speaker may exert,— be 
his thoQghta snited to his style of oratory. — is almost 
nDbonnded. 

In proof of this, we need simply to point to the 
many bright historic examples, both of ancient and 
modem times. The system which we have here pre- 
sented, we claim to bo etrictly founded npon Nirlure. 

The highest style of art, is that which most nearly 
conforms to the teachings of !Natnre, 

It is sometimes Bud, that all study of Elocntion is 
useless, and even hortrDl ; inaamach as it prodnces nn- 
natnral and artificial speakers. 

To this we reply ; — most men who have been nn- 
traned in the science, and art of ElocnUon, are very 
poor speakers ; while those who have become Orators 
in the traeat sense, were, and are so "not by oatore 
or accident, bat by education formed on theatrict pro- 
cess of rhetorical traioiog." 

Correct training of the vocal organs, &■«] jadicions 
discipline in ntterance, and gesture, stren^hen the 
voice.purify the tones, and give a grace and power of 
diction which cannot be otherwise acqaired. 

If ne never had contracted fanlta in epeaking, then 
sDch culture would indeed be useless ; but this is not 
the cose. All have faults, more or less agg^ravated, 
which need correctioo. 
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To correct hifi bnlte, the stadeot needs,— and moBt 
have,— o good »yikm of Etocmian ; and in addition he 
shoald, ir possible, have the assistance of a living 
teacher, who can wisely and distinctly itlostrate the 
system to be inculcated. 

But the student must not rely either upon Book, or 
Teacher, or npon both combined. 

ir he is to sncceed in becoming a good reader, and 
speaker, he must viork. 

He must work earnestly, and pecsistently, Peise- 
vering effort will overcome obstacles, and correct faults, 
which at first may have seemed tncorri^ble. 

If there is any secret charm in the matter of securing 
excellence in Oratory, it is summed up in three simple 
foots. 

1. Knowing your fauUt. 

2. Having a oorrect ideal. 



Apply every principle learned, to practice, and let 
the practice be continued, until there is hardly a 
possibility of rendering the given passage incorrectly. 

Assidaons practice, properly directed by a critical 
toacher, will so cultivate the ear, vocal organs, and 
taate of the student, that a correct delivery will ere long 
be habitual, and eventually as natural to him, as an in- 
correct style once was. 

To secure this end, should be the student's constant 
aim. With this aim ever kept in view, and acted 
upon, success is not only probijjle, bat insvUcAie. 

Trusting, and beUeving that these "OntUnea" will 
BiA and stimulate the student io his efibrts, we bid 
him "God-speed," in his noble calling. 
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APOSTROPHE TO THE OCEAN. 

Boll OD, thoa deep and dark blue Ocean—roll ! 
Ten tboDsand fleets sweep over thee in v^n ; 
Man marks the earth with rain, — bis control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the wsteiy ploio 
The wrecks are all tbj deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When for a moment, tike a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan— 
Without a grave, unknelled.nncoffined, and unknown. 



Hia steps are not upon thy paths,— thy fields 
Are not a sport for him, — thoo dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth's destraction, thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And seod'at him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
And howling to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth : there let bitn lay. 
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Tbe armanieDte wliicb thnDderstrike the walls 
Of rock-bniltcitiee, bidding DBtioiis quake, 
And moDBrcha tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathona, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of wu : 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flske, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which tnar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafolgar. 



Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Borne, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy waters wasted them while Ihey were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slare, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried np realms to deserts : not so thou ; 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine aznre brow : 
Snch as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 



Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Ghisses iUelf in tempests ; in all time 
Calm or convulsed— in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving : boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity— the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from ont thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are.niade ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goeet forth, dread, [athomless, aloue. 
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And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my jo; 
Of yoatbfol sporta waa oa thy breiut to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers— they to me 
Were a delight ; ^cd, if the fresheniDg sea 
* Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear ; 
For 1 waa aa it were a child of thee, 
And tmsted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid my hand npon thy mane— as I do here 



1. The war must go on. We moat fight it throngh. 
And if the war moat go od, why pnt ofi' longer the 
Declaratioa of IndepeDdeiice ? That measure will 
atrengthen as. It will give as character abroad. Why 
then, air, do we not, as aoon aa possible, cbaoge this 
(rom a civil to a national war ? And since we moat 
fight it tfarongh, why not pat ooiselves in a state to 
enjoy aU the benefits of victory, if we gain the victoiy ? 
If we ful, it can be no worse for ns. Bnt we ahall not 
ful. The cause will raise ap arms ; the cause will cre- 
ate navies. The people, the people, if we ore tma to 
them, will carry ns and will carry themselves gjorioosly 
throogh this stra^le. 

2. I care not how fickle other people have been 
fonnd. I know the people of these colonies ; and I 
know that resistance to British aggression is deep and 
settled in their hearts, and can not be eradicated. 
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will JDBpire the people with increased conrage. In- 
Btead or a long and bloody war for restoiatation of 
pririleges, for redress of grievances, for chartered iin 
mQnitieB, held nnder a Britieb king, set before them the 
glorious object of entire independence, and it wiP 
breathe into them anew the breath of life. 

3. Read this declaration at the head of the army ; 
every sword will bo drawn from its acabbard, and the 
solemn tow nttered, to maintaii;] it or to perish on the 
bed of honor. Fablish it from the pulpit ; religion 
will approve it, and the love of regions liberty will 
cling roand it, resolved to etand with it, or fall with it. 
Send it to the pnblic halls j proclaim it there ; let them 
hear it, who heard the first roar of the enemy's caanon ; 
let them see it, who aaw their brothers and their sons 
fall on the field of Banker Hill, and in the streets of 
Ijesington and Concord, and the very walla will cry out 
in its sapport. 

4. Sir, I know the nocertainty of haraan aflfeirs ; but 
I see, I see clearly through this day's business. Ton 
and I, indeed, may rue it. We may not live to the time 
when tbie declaration shall be made good. We may 
die ; die colonists ; die slaves ; die, it may be, ignomin- 
ionsly, and on the scaffold. Be it so. Be it so. If 
it be the pleasure of heaven that my conntry sh^ re- 
quire the poor offering of my life, the victim shall be 
ready at the appointed boar of sacriGee, come when 
that hour may. Bnt while I do live, let me have a 
conntry, or at least the hope of a country, and that a 
free connby. 
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5. Bat whatever maj be onr fate, be assared, be aa- 
BDTed, that this declaraUon will etaad. It may coat 
treasure, and it may cost blood ; bot it will stand, and 
it will rich)? compensate for both. Through the thick 
gloom of the present, I eee the brightneaaoftheratDre, 
as the son in heaven. We shall make this a glorioua, 
an immortal day. When we are in our graves, ont 
children will honor it. They will celebrat* it with 
thaokagiving, with festivity, with bonfires, and illnmi- 
netions. On its annnal rctam they will shed tears, 
copious, gushing teai^, not of sabjection and slavery, 
not of agony and distress, but of exaltation, of grati- 
tude, and of joy. 

6. Sir, before Ood, I believe the hoar is come. My 
jndgmeot approves this measnre, and m; whole heart 
is in it. All that I have, and all that I am, and all 
that I hope in this life, I am now ready here to stake 
apoD it ; and I leave of! aa I b^n, that live or die, 
snrviTO or perish, I am for the declaration. It is my 
living sentiment, and by the blessing of Ood it shall be 
my dying sentiment ; independence now ; and inde- 
pendence forever. 



AMERICAN LABORERS. 

— JTaytoi'. 
1. The gentleman, sir, has misconceived the spirit 
and tendency of Northern institations. He is ignorant 
of Northern character. He has foigotten the history 
of his country. Preach insnrrection to the Northern 
laborers ! Who are the Northern laborers ? The 
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hUtory or your conDtiy is their history. The renown 
of jonrcoanUr ia their renowQ. The brightness of 
their doiogs ia embUzoDed on its eveiy page. Blot 
from your aanab the words aod the doings of Nortbeni 
laborers, and the histor; of joar coantry preBeote bat a 
ODiTeraal blaok. Sir, who was be that disarmed the 
Thnnderer ; wrested from Ma grasp the bolta of Jove ; 
calmed the tronbled ocean ; became the ceatrol san of 
the philosophical aystem of his age, shedding his 
brightness and eSalgence on the whole cirilized world ; 
whom the great and mighty of the earth delighted to 
hoDor;who participated in the atihierement ofyonr 
independence, prominently assisted in molding your free 
ioatitntions, and the beneficial eflfecta of whose wisdom 
will be felt to the last moment of "recorded time ?" 
Who, sir, I ask, was he? A Northern laborer,— a 
Yankee tallow-chandler's son,— a printer's runaway boy ! 

2. And who, let me ask the honorable gentleman, 
who was he that, in the days of our Revolution, led 
forth a Northern army — yes, an army of Northern 
laborers — and aided the chiralrv of South Carolina in 
their defense against British aggression, drove the 
spoilers from their firesides, and redeemed her fair 
fields from foreign invaders? Who was he? A 
Northern laborer, a Rhode Island blacksmith — the 
gallant General Green— who left bis hammqi' and his 
foige, and went forth conquering and to conquer in the 
battle for our independence ! And will you preach 
inanrrection to men like these ? 

3. Sir, our oonntiy ia full of the achievements of » 
Northern laborers 1 Where is Concord, and Lexing- 
ton, and I'rinceton, and Trenton, and Saratoga, and 
Bonker Hill, b.ut in the North ? And what, sir, has 
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shed an imperisboble renown on the oever-djiDg nameB 
of thoae hallowed spots, but the blood and the etrng- 
l^ea, the high daring, and patriotiam, and aublitne cour- 
age of Northern laborers ? The whole North is an 
everlBsting monumeat of the freedom, virtue, intelli- 
gence, and indomitable indepeodeDce of Northern 
laborers ! Go, sir, go preach insnrreetioo to men like 
these! 

4. The fortitude of the men of the North under in- 
tense SDffering for liberty's sake, has been almost god- 
like I Histoi7 has so recorded it. Who comprised 
that gallant army, withoat food, withont pay, ahelter- 
lega, shoeleaa, penniless, and. almost naked, in that 
dreadful winter — the midnight of oar Revolution — 
whose wanderings could be traced by their blood-tracks 
in the snow ; whom do arts could seduce, no appeal 
lead astray, no snfferings disaffect ; but who, true to 
their conntiy and its holy cause, continued to fight the 
good fight of liberty, uolil it finally triumphed ! Who, 
sir, were these men ? Why, Xorthern laborers ! — yes, 
sir, Northern laborers 1 Who, air, were Roger Sher- 
man, and , but it is idle to enumerate. To name 

the Northern laborers who have distingrashed them- 
selves, and illustrated the history of their country, 
would require days of the time of this house. Nor ia 
it necessary. Posterity will do them justice. TTieir 
deeds have been recorded in characters of fire ! 
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1. At midaight, in bia guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour, 
When Greece, her knee ia Bappliaece bent. 

Should tremble at his power : 
Id dreams, throngh camp and court, be bore 
Tbe trophies of a conqueror ; 

Id dreams, bis song of triumph heard ; 
TheD wore his monarch's sigDet ring ; 
Then pressed tbst monarch's tbroDe,— a king: 
As wild bia tbooghts, and gay of wing. 

As Eden's garden bird. 

2. Ad hour passed on, — the Turk awoke ; — 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke to bear bia sentries shriek, 
"To Asms ! they COME the Gebek ! the Greer 1" 
He woke to die 'midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke. 

And death-sliotB falling thick aud fast 
Ab lightnings from the monntaJa cloud ; 
And beard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his l>and ; — 
"Strike— till tbe last armed foe expires ! 
Strike — for your altars and your Gres 1 
Strike — for the green gnwes of your sires ! 

God, and your native land 'i" 

3. They fought, like bravo nien, long and well ; 

They piled the ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered ; but Bozzaris fell. 
Bleeding at every vein. 
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His few snrviviog comrades Baw 

His smile, when rang their prood harrab, 

And the red field iraa won : 
Thea saw in death bis eyelids close 
Calmlj, as to a night'B repose, 

like flowers at set of sod. 

4. Come to tbe bridal chamber, Death I 

Come to tbe mother wbeD she feels 
For tbe Grst time her fiiet-bom's breath ; 

Come wbeD the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence, are broke, 
Aod crowded cities, wail its stroke ; 
Come in ConsmnptioD's ghastly form. 
The earthqaake shock, the ocean stonn ; 
Gome when the heart beats high and warm,— 

With banqoet-Bong and dance, and wine,— 
And thou art terrible ! — The tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 

Of agony, are thine. 

5. Bat to the Hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thj voice sounds like a prophets word ; 
And in its hollDw tones are beard 

Tbe thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bomaris, with the storied brave 

Greece nurtnced in bei glory's time, 
Best thee ; there is no pronder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh 1 
For thoQ art Freedom's now, and Fame's, — 
One of the few, the immortal Dames, 

lliat wero not bom to die I 
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RIENZI'S ADDRESS TO THE ROMANS. 

— IfiVoni. 
1. Friends I 

I come not here to talk. Yon know too well 
The Btoiy of our thraldom. We aK elaTea! 
The bright sno riaes to hie conrse and lights 
A race of slarea 1 He aeta, and his last beams 
Fall on a alave ; not auch aa, awept along 
By the fall tide of power, the conqnerer leads 
To crimson ^017 and Dndfing fame : 
Bat base, ignoble Blares ; slaves to a horde 
Of pettj tjrants, fendal despots ; lords, 
Itich in some dozen paltry villagea j 
Strong in some hnadred ipeormen ; onlj great 
Id that strange spell— a name. 
2. EBcb hour, dark fraud. 
Or open rapine, or protected mnrder, 
Cries out aguiast them. But this very day 
An honest man, iny Deigbbor— there he stands — 
Was struck— struck like a dog, by one who wore 
The badge of Ursini ; because, foraooth, 
He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 
Nor lifted np his voice in servile shouts, 
At sight of that great ruffian ? Be we men, 
And soBiir such dishonor ? men, and wash not 
The stiun away in blood ? Such shames are common ; 
I have known deeper wrongs ; I, that speak to ye. 
I had a brother once — a gracious boy, 
Foil of gentleness, of calmest hope, 
OF sweet and quiet joy ; there was the look 
Of heaven apon his face, which limners give 
To the beloved disciple. 
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3. How I loved 

That gTBcioos boy 1 Younger by fiflecD yean, 
Brother &t once, and son 1 He left my side, 
A Bommer bbom od his fiiir cheeic, a amile 
Farting bis innocent lips. In one abort boar. 
That pretty, barmleaa boy was alain I I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, end tben I cried 
For Tengeance ! fionse, ye Komans ! Roose, ye slaves ! 
Have ye brave sons T Look in the next fierce brawl 
To see tbem die. Have ye ^r daughters ? Look 
To see tbem live, torn from year arms, distained, 
DiahoQored ; and if ye dare call for jostice, 
Be answered by tfae lash. 

4. Yet this is Borne, 

That eat on her seven hills, and, from ber throne 
Of beanty, ruled the world ! Tet we are Romans ! 
Why, in that elder day, to be a Roman, 
Was greater than a king ! and once again — 
Hear me, ye walls, that echoed to tbe tread 
Of either Bnitas ! once again, I swear, 
Tbe eternal city shall be free. 



CASSIUS AOAINST CJiSAR. 

1. Honor is the subject of my story. 
I can not tell what yon, and other men 
Think of this life ; bnt for my single self, 
I bad as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of snch a thing as myself. 
I was bora as free as Cmear ; so were you ; 
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We h&ve both fed aa well ; and we can both 
Eadue the winter's cold as well as he. 

2. For, oDCe opon a raw and gnat; day, 
The troubled Hber, chafing with its shores, 
Cesar eaya Id me— "Darest thon, Caaains, now 
Leap in with me, into this angry flood. 

And swim to fondoi point !" — Upon the word, 

Accoutred aa I was, I pknged in. 

And bade him follow ; so, indeed he did. 

The torrent roared, and we did bufiet it ; 

With Inaty sinews, throwing it aaide. 

And stemming it, with hearts of controversy. 

Bat ere we conld arrive the point proposed, 

Ciesar cried— "Help me, Caaaina, or I sink." 

3. I, as .£neas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames ofTroy, upon his shoulder 

The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of liber 

Did I the tired CteSBc ; and this man 

Is now become a god ; and Cassias is 

A. wretched cceatnre, and mnat bend his bod;, 

If desat careleaaly but nod to hira. 

4. He had n fever when he waa in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did ahake : 'tis tnte, this god did shake ; 

Hia coward lips did from their color fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose ite Inater ; I did hear him groan. 

Aye, and that tongue of his, that bade the Bomans 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their hooka, 

"Alas !" it cried— "Give me some drink, Titinius." 

5. Ve gods ! it doth amaze me, 

A man of aoch a feeble temper should 
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So get the start of the m&jeBtic world, 

Add bear the palm elooe. 

Whj, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 

like a Colossus, and we, petty men, 

Walk aoder bis huge legs, and peep about, 

To find onraelvea dishonorable graves. 

6. Men, at aooie time, are masters of their fatee : 
The fiiult, dear Bmtos, ia not in oni' stars, 
Butin ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Bmtds and Gssar ! What should be in that Ctesar ? 
Wh; should that name be sounded more then yours ! 
Write them together ; youra is as fair a name ; 
Sound them ; it doth become the raouth as well ; 
Weigh them ; it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em ; 
Bmtns will start a spirit as soon as Cresar. 

7. Now, in the nuns of ail the gods at once. 
Upon what meats doth this our Ccesar feed, 

Hiat he hath grown so great ! Age, thou art ashamed ! 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods ! 
When went there by an age, since the great flood. 
But it was famed with more than with one man ? 
When coald they aay, till now, that talked of Kome, 
That her wide walls encompassed bat one man ? 
Oh ! yon, and I have beard our lathers say. 
There was a Brutus once, that would have brooked 
The infernal devil, to keep his state in Rome, 
As easily as a king. 
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THE DBCTNKARD'S DAUGHTER. 

1. Go, feel what I hare felt, 

Qo, bear what 1 have borne ; 
Sink 'Death the blow a father dealt, 

And the cold prond world's scorn ; 
Thus struggle on from year to year, 
Thy Bole relief the acaldbg tear. 

2. Go, weep bb I hare wept. 

O'er a lored fiuher's iall, 
See every cherished promise swept, 

Youth's sweetness tamed to gall ; 
Hope's faded floweis strewn all the way. 
That led me np to woman's day. 

3. Go, Icneel as I have knelt, 

Implore, beseech and pray, 
Sldve the besotted heart to melt. 

The downward coanie to stt^ ; 
Bo cast, with bitter t«ars, aside, 
ThjT prayers bnriesqned, thy tears defied. 

4. Oo, stand where I have stood, 

And see the Btroag man bow, 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, 

And cold the livid brow ; 
Go, catch his wandering glance, and see 
There mitror'd his aoul's mieeiy.' 
!>. Oo, hear what I have heard. 

The sobs of sad despair. 
As memory's feeling fonnt hath stirred 

And its revealjngs there 
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Have told him what he might have been, 
Had be the drnokard'e Eate foreseen. 

6. Go, to my mother's side, 

And her crushed spirit cheer, 
Thine own deep angaish hide, 

Wipe from her cheek the tesr ; 
Mark her dinm'd eye, her furrow'd brow, 
The gray that streaks her daik hiur now. 
Her toil-worn frame, her trembling limb, 
Aod trace the rain back to him 
Whose plighted futh in early youth, 
Promised eternal lore and trath : 

T- But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This ptoniiae to the deadly cop, 
Aod led her down from lore and light. 
From all that made her pathway bright. 
And chained her there, 'mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing, a Drunkard's Wife; 
Afld stamp'd 00 childhood's brow so mild, 
That withering blight, a Drunkard's Child. 

8. Oo, hear, and see, and fed, and know 

AH that my soul hath felt and known ■ 
Then look npon the wine cup's glow. 

See if ita brightnees can atone ; 
Think if its flavor you will try, 
If all proclmmed— " Tia drink and die I" 

9. Tell me I hate the bowl 1 

Hate is a feeble word — 
I loathe, abhor — my very sonl 

With strong disgnat is stjrr'd 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell 
or that dark beverage of hell ! 
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MY CHILD. 

—Fiei 

1. I ctumot make him dead I 
His tut BtuuhiDf head 

Is ever bonnding rotmd toy etady-chmr ; 

Yet, vhen m; eyes, now dim 

With (eoiB, I torn to him, 
The viaion Taniahea,— he ia not there I 

2. I walk my parlor floor. 
And through the open door, 

I he«r a footfitll on the chiimber etaic ; 

I'm etepping toward the ball 

To give the boy a call ; 
And then bethink me that — he is not there ! 

3. I thraad the crowded atreet ; 
A eatchell'd lad I meet, 

With the aame leamiag eyea and color'd hair, 

And, OS he'a ranning bj, 

Follow him with my eye. 
Scarcely believing that — he is not there! 

4. I know his &ce ia hid 
Under the coffin-lid ; 

Closed aro his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair ; 

iij hand that marble felt ; 

O'er it in prayer I knelt ; 
Yet my heart whispers that— he is not there 1 

5. I canoot maie him dead ! 
When passing by the bed. 

So long watch'd over with parental care, 
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My epiiit and my eye 
Seek it inqairingly. 
Before the thooglit comes that— he is not there ! 

6. When, at the cool, gray break 
or it^, from sleep I wake, 

. With my first breathing of the morning air 
My sool goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy ; 
Then comes the sad thongbt that— he is not then 

7. When at the day's calm close. 
Before we seek repose, 

I'm with his mother, oflfering np oar prayer, 

Whate'er I may be saying, 

1 am, in spirit, pra^ng 
For onr boy's spirit, thongli — he is not there ! 

8. Not there I— Where, then, ia he ? 
The fonn I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he osed to wear ; 

The gniTe, that now doth press 

Upon that caetrofF dress, 
Is bnt his wardrobe lock'd ; — he ia not there ! 

9. He lives !— In all the past 
He lives ; nor, to the last, 

Of se^g him again will I despur ; 

In dreams I aee him now ; 

And, on his angel brow, 
I see it written, "Thou shalt aee me (ftere /" 

10. Tea, we all live to God ! 
Fathbr, thy chastening rod 

So help OS. thine afOicted onea, to bear, 

Tllat, in the spiritland. 

Meeting at thy right hand. 
Twill be our heaven to find that — he is Oiere I 
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THE PAUPER'S DEATH-BED. 

—Sovthes. 
I. Tread softly— bow Uie bead— 
Id reverent eilence bow ; 
No pasBiDg-bell doth toll- 
Yet an immortal aoal 
Ib passing dow. 

!. Stranger, however great, 
With holy reverence bow ; 
There's one in that poor shed- 
One by that paltry bed— 
Ureatertban thoQ. 
:. Beneath that beggar's roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state ; 
Enter — no crowds attend ; 
Enter— no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

. That pavement, damp and cold. 

No emiliog coortierH tread ; 
One silent woman stands, 
Lifting, with meagre hands, 

A dying head. 

. No mingling voices sound- 

An infant wail alone ; 
A Bob suppressed- again 
That short, deep gasp, and then 

The parting groan. 
. Oh, change I— oh, wondrous change ! 
Bnret are the prison bars — 
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Tbis moment, there, bo low, 
So agonised, and dow 

B^Tond the stars 1 
7. Oh, change !— stapendous chanffc ! 

There lies the Boalless clod ; 
I'he SuD eternal breaka— 
The nen immortal wakes — 

Wakes with bis God ! 



THE BELLS. 

-Pot. 

1. Hear the sledges with the betls. — 

Silver bells,! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretella! 
How the; tinkle, tinkle,',tinkle. 

Id the icy air of night. 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In 9. sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 

From the bells, bella, bells, bells, 

Bells, bella, bells— 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 

2. Hear the mellow wedding-bells. 

Golden bells, 
What a world oF happiness their bannony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
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From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tnne. 
What IJqaiil dittf floats 
To the tortle-dove that listens, nbile she giloata 
On the moon ! 
0, from oDt the aonnding-cella, 
What a gnsh of eaphony volaminonslj wells ! 
How it swells, 
How it dwelb 
On the Pntore !— how it tella 
Of the roptnre that impela 
To the Bwinging and the ringing 

Of the bells, bells, bells-- 
Of the bells, bells, belU, bells, 
Bells, bells, belU— 
To the rhyming and the chiiniDg of the bells. 

3 Hear the load ahmiDi-belts, 
Brazen bells ! 
. What a tale of terror, now, their turbaleoc; tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Oat of tone, 
In the clamorona appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad ezpostnktion with the deaf and frantic lire 
Leaping higher, higher, higher. 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolote endeavor, 
Now — now to wt or never, 
B7 the dde of the pale-faced moon. 
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0, the bells, betls, bells '. 
What a tale their tfliror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they cttmg. aod clash, and rou ! 
What a horror they outpour . 
Od the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Tet thp ear it fally knows, 
By the twanpng, . 
And the clan^ng, 
Hoir the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Tet the ear distiDcUy tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger wnks aod swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling Id the anger of the bells, 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, belb, betls, beUs, 
BelU, bolls, bells— 
Id Hie clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

4. Hear the tolling of the bells^ 
Iron bells I 
What a world of solemn tbooght their monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night. 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every soand that floats 
From the rast within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple. 
All abne. 
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And ffbo toUiQg, tolliog, tolling, 

la that mnffled moDotone, 
Feel ft gIot7 in bo rolling 

On Oie hninikn heart a stone— 
They are neither man Eor woman— 
They are neither brute nor hiimaii— 
They are gtonls : 

And tbeit king it ia who tolls f 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Bolls, 

A pEean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosoms awslb 

With the psEan of the belb ! 
And he dancesand he yells ; 
Keeping'time, time, time, 
Tq a sort of Rnnic rhyme, 

To the pteau of the bells. 
Of the bells: 
Keeping time, tjme, time, 
la a sort of Bunic rhymB, 

To the throbbing of the bells,- 
Of the bells, bells, beUs— 

To the sobbing of the bells : — 
Keeping time, time, time, 

Aa he knells, knells, knells. 
In a happy Baoic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells — 
Of the bella,beUe, bells,— 

To the tolling of the bells,— 
or the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells— 
the moaning and the graaoing of the b 
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THB FIKST PREDICTED ECLIPSE. 

-MUclM. 

1. To those who have giren but little attention to 
the subject, even ia oar own daj, with all the aids of 
modeni science, the prediction of an eclipse seems 
snfflcientlf mjsterions and auiDtelligible.. How, then 
it was possible, thousands of years ago, to accomplish 
the sane great object, without aof just views of the 
straetnre of the syatem, seems utterly incredible. 

2. Follow, in imag^natioQ, this bold interrogator of 
the skies to his solifary mountain summit ;^witlidrawn 
&om the world, surronoded by his mysterious circles, 
there to watch and ponder through the long nights of 
many, many years. But hope cheers him on, and 
smooths his nigged pathway. Dark and deep as is 
his problem, he sternly grapples with it, And resolves 
never to give over till victoiy crowns his efforts. 
Long and patiently did the astronomer wait and watch. 
Each eclipse is dniy observed, and its attendant cir- 
cnmstauces are recorded, when, at last, the darkness 
b^Ds to give way, and a ray of light breaks in npon 
hia miod. 

3. He finds that no eclipse of the suu ever occurs 
unless the new moon is in the act of crossing the 
son's track. Here is a grand discovety. He now 
holds the key which will unlock the dread mysteiy. 
Beaching forward with piercing intellectual vigor, ha 
at last finds a new moon which occurs precisely at tbe 
computed Ume of her passage across the sun's track. 
Here he makes his stand, and annoniices to the startled 
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inbabitwits of the world that od the day ot the occur 
' reoce or that nev mooo the sno shall espire ia a iatk 
eclipse. Bold prediction! — mjaterioos prophet! — 
With what scoro moat the DDthiDlcing world have re- 
ceived thia Bolemn declaration. 

i. How slowly do the maODB roll away ; and with 
what intenae anxiety does the stem philosopher awut 
the coining of that day which should crown him with 
victory, or dash him totfaegroDDd inroijanddiagiHCel 
Time to him moves on leaden viaga ; day aller day, 
and at last hoar alter hoar, roll heavily away. The 
last night is gone, — the moon has disappeared from bis 
eagle gaze in her approach to the sun, and the dawn 
of the eventfd day breaks in b«aQty oa a slumbering 
world. This daring mao, stem in his bith, climbs 
alone to his rocky home, and greets the sua as he 
rises and moanta the heavens, scattering brightness and 
^ory in his path. 

5 Beneath him is spread out the populous city, al- 
ready teeming with life and activity. The bosy morn- 
ing bam rises on the still air, and reaches the watching 
place of the solitary astronomer. The thonsaada be~ 
low him, nncoDstious of his intense anxiety, buoyant 
with life, joyously parsue their roand of bosiness, — 
th^r cycles of amusement. The sun slowly climbs the 
heavens, round, and bright, and full-orbed. The lone 
tenant of the mountain top almost begins to waver in 
tiie stemness of his faith, as the morning hears roll 
away. 

6. But the time of his trinmpb, long delayed, at 
length b^ns to dawn : a pale and sickly hue creeps 
over the face of nature, llie san has reached his high- 
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est poinl, bat hiB eplendor is dimmed, his light is fee- 
ble. At last it comesj Blackness is eatJDg awa; his 
roand disc,— onward with slow bat stead; pace the 
dark veil mOTea, blacker than a thousand nights,— the 
gloom deepens, — the ghastly hae of death covers the 
univetse, — the last ra; is gone, and horror reigns. A 
wwl of terror fills the mnrfcy air, — the cktogor of bra- 
zen trnmpets resonnds,— and agoay of despair dashes 
the stricken miUiona to tiie ground, while that lone 
man, erect on his rock; sammit, witli arois oaletret43h- 
ed to heaven, ponrs forth the grat^fol gushing of his 
heart to God, who had crowned his efforts with tri- 
omphant victorj'. 



1. It most be so. — Plato, thoa reasonest well, 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality 1 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into naaght 1 Wh; ahriaks the soul 
Bade on hciseir, and startles at destruction ? 
Tis the divinitj that stirs within as, 
'Tis heaven itself, that pointa ont an hereafter. 
And intimates eternitj to man. 

2. Eternity !— thoa pleasing, dreadtnl thought '. 
Through what variety of nntried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes most we pass ! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds and darkness, rest upon it. 
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Here will I hold. IT there's a Power above na, — 

And Uiat then is, all Natora cries aloud 

Through bII her works,— He moat delight in virtue ; 

Asd thftt which He delighta in moat be happy. 

Bnt when ? or where T "Hib worid was made Tor GEsar, - 

I'm weaij of coi^ectares, — this rnnat end 'em. 

3. nitu am I donbly armed. Hj death and life, 

Vj bone and antidote, are both before me. 

Hiia in a moment bringe me to my end ; 

Bat this informs me I shall never die. 

Ilie son], Kcnra in her existence, smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall lade away, the snn himself 

Grow dim with age, and Natore sink in years, 

Bnt than shalt flonriah in immortal yontb, 

Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

TTie wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 



THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

1. There was a sound of revelry by night ; 
And Belg^nm'a capital had gathered then 
Her beanty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps ahone o'er fiur women and brave men ; 
A thonsand hearts beat htq)pily ; and when 
Mosic aroae with its volnptnous swell. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went meny aa a marriage bell ; — 
Bat hash 1 hark ! a deep sonnd strikes like a rising knell I 
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2. Did ye not bear it f No : 't wbb bat the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 
On vfith the dance ! let joy be UDConfiaed ; 

No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing honra with flying feet — 
But hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Ann ! arm I it is— it is — the cannon's opening roar ! 

3. Ah ! then and there was hairying to sad fro. 

And gathering tears, and trembliogs of dlBtress, 
And cheeks all pale, which hut an hour ago 

Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated. Who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet socb awful mom could rise ? 

4. And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 

The mastering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetnons speed, 

And swiftly forming iu the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal, alar — 
And near, the beat of the alarmiog drum, 

Boosed up the soldier ere the morning star ;— 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb. 
Or whispering, with white lips — "The foe ! they come 1 

they come !" 

4. And wild and high the ''Cameron's gathering" rose ! 
'ITie war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
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Have beard — and beard, too, hare her Saxon foea : — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill t Bat with the breath which fills 

Their moontain-pipe, so fill the monntaiDeers 
With the fierce natire daring, whice inatila 
The stiiriiig inemoi7 of a thonaand jeare : 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 

G. And Ardennes waves above them her gteen leaves, 
Dewj with natore's teardrops, as thef pass, 

Orieving — if ught inanimate e'er grieves — 
Over the nnretnmkig brave — alaa I 
Ere evening to be trodden like the graaa 

Which now beneath them, bat above shall grow, 
In its next verdure ; when this fiery mass 

Of Hfing valor, rolling on the foe. 
And baroing with high hope, shall moulder cold and 
low I 

7. Uut DOOD beheld them full of Inety life . 
I^st eve in beauty's circle prondlf gay ; 
The midnight brought the aignal-aouod of strife ; 
The mom, the marshalling in arms ; the dtqr. 
Battle's magnificently-stern Biray ! 
The thnnder-clonds close o'er it, which, when rent, 

The earth is covered tliick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover — heaped and pent. 
Rider and horse— friend, foe — iu one red bnrial blent 1 
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THE WIFE. 

-Smith. 

All daj, like some sweet bird, coDteut ID Bing 

la ita small cage, Bhe moveth to and fro— 
Aod ever and bdou will upward Bpriog 

To Lor Bweet lips, fresh from the fonnt below, 
The monnoT'd melody ot pleasant thought, 

nncoDBCioua ntter'd, geotle-toned and low. 
light honsehold dnties, evermore inwrought 

With placid foncies of one trnaUng heart 
That Uvea bnt in her smile, and turns 

From hfe's cold seeming and the busy mart, 
With tenderoesa, that heavenward ever yearas 
To be refresh'd where one pure altar burns. 

Shut ont from hence the mockery of life, 

Thus liveth she content, the metk, fond, trastiog wife. 



THE LANGUAGE OF THE BELIfi. 

"Some SuDday," says m; friend, "I want yon to 
hearken to onr churoh bells here. There's five of 
them. Each one sounds out its o«n denomioation 
caU. 

"There's the Episcopal That is a heavy, deep-toned 
BODoroua bell. Kow yon see if that don't ring out— 
'PostoIJc BQCcession I 'Postolic snccession I 

"Then the old Presbyterian; that'a^'most aa deep- 
sounding, and it says— Eternal damoatioo! Eternal 
damnation I 

"Now strikes ia the UniversoUst bell. With what 
a jubilant swing, and yet not qnite self-assured twung 
it spitefully responds— No Hell? No Hell? No Hell! 
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"The Baptiat is qaicker — a sharp, soappy bell, and 
that aaye rapidlf— Come ap and be dipped I Come up 
and be dipped I Come ap and be dipped ! Come op 
and be dipped ! 

"Bnt the Uetbodifit ; that's a crowner ; it talks right 
oat —Room - Tor - all ! Room - for • all ! Room ■ for ■ 



MAUD MULLER. 



-~Whiltitr. 



1. Maud Unller, on a anrnmer's day, 
Baked the meadov sweet witb hay. 

2. Beneath her torn bat ^w'd the wealth 
Of simple beant; and rnstic health. 

3. Singing, she wronght, and her meny glee 
The mock-bird echoed from Lis tree. 

4. Bnt, when she glanced to the far-otftown, 
White from its falll-siope looking dovrii, 

0. The Eweet song died, and a vagne unreBt 
And a nameless longing fill'd her breast. — 

6. A wish that she hardly dared to own. 
For something better than she had known. 

7. The Judge rode slowly down the hioe, 
Smoothing hie horse's chestnut mane. 

S.^e drew his bridle in the shade 

Of the apple-trees, to greet the mmd ; 
9. And ask'd a draught from the spring that flow'd 

Through the meadow across the road. 
10. She stoop'd where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And fill'd for him her small tin cup, 
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11. And blueh'd as she gave it, loohiDg dowa 
On her feet bo bare, and her tatter'd gown. 

12. "Thanks !" said the Jodge, "a sweeter draught 
From a Eiurer hand was never qaaff'd." 

13. He spoke ot the grass and flowers and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the hamming bees ; 

14. Then talk'd of the hajing, aod woQder'd whether 
The cload in the west would bring fool weather. 

15. And Mand forgot her brier-torn gown. 
And her grecefiil ankles bare and brown ; 

16. And list«n'd, while a pleased sarprise 
Look'd from her loog-Iaahed hazel eyes. 

17. At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a \aia excnse, he rode away. 

18. Hand MoUer look'd and sigh'd: "Ah me I 
That I the Judge's bride might be 1 

19. "He would dress me ap in ulks eo fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 

20. "My father should wear a broadcloth coat ; 
My brother shonld sail a painted boat. 

21. "I'd dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy eacli day. 

22. "And I'd feed the hungry, and clothe the poor, 
And all shonld bless me who left our door." 

23. The Jndge look'd back as he cUmb'd tlie hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

24. "A form more foir, a tkce more sweet, 
Ne'er hath it lieen my lot to meet. 

25. "And her modest answer and gmceOil air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 
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26. "Would ahe were mine, and I to-clay, 
Like her, a harrester of ha; : 

2(. "No doubtful balance of righta and wroags, 
fi'or weajy lawyers with endless tongues, 

28. "Bat low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health, and qniet, and loving words." 

29. Bnt he thonglit of his sisters proud and cold, 
And bis mother Tain of her rank and gold. 

30. So, closing his heart, the Jadgo rode on. 
And Maad was left in the field alone. 

31. Bat the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
Whec be baiUDi'd io court an old lovc'tune ; 

32. And the yonog girl mnsed beside the well, 
im the raJD on the nnraked clover fell 

33. He wedded a wife of richest dower. 
Who lived for lasbion, as he for power. 

34. Yet oft, in his marble hearth's bright glow, 
He watch'd a picture come and go : 

35. 4nd sweet Maud Mailer's hazel eyes 
Look'd out in their innocent surprise. 

35. Olt, when the wine in his glass was red, 
He loQg'd for the wayside well instead, 

37. And closed his eyes on his garnish'd rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 

38. And the proad man sigh'd, with a secret pain : 
"Ab, that I were free again I 

39. "Free as when I rode that day, 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay." 

40. She wedded a man aolearo'd and poor, 
And many children play'd round her door. 
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41. Eut care, and sorrow, and childbirth p^n, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 

42. And oft, when the samtner sod shooe hot 
On the oew'mown bay in the meadow lot, 

43. Aad she heard the little spring brook TuU 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

44. In the shade of the apple-tree agdn 
She saw a rider draw hb rein, 

45. And, gazing down wHh timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

46. Sometimes her narrow kil«hen walls 
gtretch'd awa; iato stately halls ; 

47. The weary wheel to a spinnet tnm'd. 
The tallow candle an astral bom'd, 

48. And for him who aat by the cbimney lug, 
Do^ng and grnmbling o'er pipe aod mug, 

49. A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 

50. Then she took up her burden of Lfe again, 
Saying only, "It might have been," 

51. Alaa for maiden, alas for Jadge, 

For rich repiner and hoasehold dradge ! 

52. God pity them both, and pity ns all, 
Who vainly the dreams of yoath recall. 

53. For of all sad words of tongae or pen. 

The saddest are theee ; "It might have beeti !" 

54. Ah, well I for us all some sweet hope liee 
Deeply buried from baman eyes ; 

55. And, in the hereafter, angela may 
Koll the stone from its grave away ! 
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THE MAT QUEEN. 
YoQ most w&ke and call me eatly, call me early, sioiher 

To-moiTow '11 be the happiest Ume of all the glad New- 
Tear ; 

or all the glad New- Year, mother, the maddeat, merri- 
eet day ; 

For I'm to be Qoeea ot the Maj, motlier, I'm to be 
Queen or the Ma;. 

There's maoj a black, black eye, t)iej> say, but none ao 
bright ae mine ; 

There's Margaret and Moi^, there's Kate and Caroline ; 

Bnt Done so fair aa little Alice in all the land, thej Bay : 

So I'm to be Qneen of the May, mother, I'm to be 
Queen of the May. 

I sleep ao aonnd all night, mother, that I shall never 

Ifyoodonotcallmelond wheDthedayb^os to'oreak: 
Bnt I must gather knots of flowers, and bads and gar- 

huida gay, 
For I'm to be Qaeen of the May, mother, I'm to be 

Qneen of the May. 
As I came up the valley, whom think ye shonld I aee. 
But Robin, leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree ? 
He thooght of that sharp look, mother, I gave him 

■jeaterday : 
Bat I'm to be Qoeen of the May, mother, I'm to be 

Qaeen of the May. 
He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I waa all id 

white,' 
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And I rao by him without speaking, like a flash of light, 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they aay, 
For I'm to be QneeD of the Haj, mother, I'm to be 

Queen of the May. 
They say he ia dying all for love, bnt that can oever be : 
They aay his heart iB breaking, mother— what ia that 

There's many a bolder htd 11 woo me aoy smnmer day ; 
And I'm to be Qaeen of the May, mother, Fm to be 

Qneen of the May. 
little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 
Aod yoDll be there too, mother, to see me made the 

Queen: 
For the shepherd lads on every side 'II come froni far 

And I'm to be Qneen of the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen of the May. 
The honeysnckle round the porch haa woveo its wary 

bowers ; 
And by the meadow-trencbes blow the falot sweet 

cnckoo-flowers ; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps 

and hoUowB gray ; 
And I'm to be Qneen of the May, mother, I'm to be 

Qneen of the May. 
The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the 

meadow-grass, 
And the happy stara above them seem to brighten as 

they pass ; 
There will not be a drop of rwn the whole of the Uve- 

long day ; 
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And I'm to be Qneen of the iiay, motiier, I'm to be 

QDeen of the May. 
Ail the vaJlej, muther, 'II be fresh and green and still, 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill ; 
And the riralet in the flowery dale 11 menil; glance 

asdplaj; 
For I'm to be Qneen of the May, mother, I'm to be 

Queen of the May. 
So yoa most wake and call me early, call me early, 

mother dear ; 
To-morroir II be the happiest time of all the glad New- 
Tear : 
To-morrow II be, of all the year, the maddest, merriest 

day, 
For I'm to be Qaeea of the May, mother, I'm to be 

(Jaeeo of the May. 



THE HOESBBACK BIDE. 

—Lippiacoll. 
1 . When troubled in Epirit, when weary of life, 
WheD I faiat 'aeath its bardens, and shrink &am ita 

When itfi fmits, tom'd to ashes, are mockinj^ my taste. 
And tte Eitirest scene seems but a desolate waste. 
Then come ;e not near me, my sad heart to cheer. 
With friendship's soft accents, or smypathy's tear. 
T^o pity I ask, and ao comisel I need, 
Bnt bring ma, oh, bring me my gallant yonng steed. 
With his high arched neck, and his nostrils spread wide, 
Hia eye fall of fire, and his step fall of pride I 
As I spring to his back, as 1 seize the strong rein. 
The strength of my spirit retnmeth again ! 
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The bonda are all broken that fetter'd my miod, 
And my careB bonie away on tlie wings of the wind ; 
My prida lifts its head, for a season bow'd do no, 
And the qneen b my nature now pats on her crown ! 

2. Now we're off— like the wlnda to the plains whence 
they came ; 

And the raptnre of motion is thrilling my tranie ! 
On, on speeds my courser, scarce printing the sod, 
Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he trod ! 
On, oa like a deer, when the honnd's early bay 
Awakes the wild echoes, away, and away 1 
Still faster, still farther, he leaps at my cheer, 
Till the rash of the startled air whirrs in ray ear I 
Now long a clear rivniet lieth his track,— 
See his glancing hoofs tossing the white pebbles back ! 
Now a glen, dark as midnight — what matter 1 — we'll 

Though shadows are round us, and rocks o'er as fix>WD ; 
The thick branches shake, as we're hurrying through. 
And deck us with spangles of silvery dewl 

3. What a wild thoaght of triumph, that this girlish 

Such a steed in the might of his strength may com- 

What a glorious creature ! Ah ! glance at him dow, 

As I check him a while on this green hillock's brow ; 

How be tosses his mune, with a shrill, joyous neigh, 

And paws the firm earth in his proud, stately play ! 

Hurrah I off again, dashing on as in ire, 

Till the long, flinty pathway is flashing with Are ! 

Ho ! a ditch I— Shall we pause ! No ; the bold leap 
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like a ■wilt-wiDged utow we rash through the air ! 
Oh, not all the pleasoreB that poela nay pruse, 
Not the wilderioe walte in the ball-room'a blaze, 
Not the chiTilroos joost, dot the dariog mce, 
Not the swifl., r^iatta, nor mcny chase, 
Nor the sail, high beaving waters o'er, 
Nor the tdtkI dance on the tnooolight shore, 
Uao the wild and thrilling ]oy exceed 
or a fearless leap on a fieiy steed I 



BATTI-E SONG FOR FREEDOM. 

1 . Mea of action 1 men of might I 
Siera defeoders of the right t 
Are yon girded for the fight? 

2. Have ;od marked and trenched the gronnd. 
Where the din of arma most sound. 

Ere the victor can be crowned ! 

3. Have jon guarded well the coast ? 
Have f on maishaled ell joai host ? 
Staudeth each man at his post.! - 

4. Have joa coanted up the cost ? 
What is gained and what is lost, 
When the foe yoor lines have croat? 

5. Gained — the in^yoffame. 
Gaiaed— a dastard's deathless name. 
Gained— eteniity of ahame. 

6. Lost— desert of manly worth. 
Lost — the right yoa had by birth. 

Lost— lost ! FSBEDOM FOB THE Earth. 
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7. Freemen ! Up '. The foe is nearing 1 
Haughty bannera high upreariDg— 
Lo 1 their serried nwka appearing. 


8. Freemen I On 1 The dmmB are beating ! 
Wm you Bhrink from anch a meetiog ? 
Forward ! Oive them hero greeting 1 


9. From yom' hearth§, and homes, and altars, 
Backward hnrl your proud assonlters : 
He ia not a man that falters. 


10. Hush I The honr of fate is nigh. 
By the God who dnella on high, 
Oh 1 my brothers ! Do or die. 


THE AEMY OF pEFORM. 

-JAppincott. 

1 . Tes, je are few,— and they were few 
Who, daring storm and sea, 
Once raised npon old Plymouth rock 
"The anthem of the free." 


2. And they were few at Leiington, 
To battle, or to die,— 
That lightning-flash, that thnnder-peal, 
That told the storm waa nigh. 


3. And they were few, who damitless stood 
Upon old Bunker's height, 
And waged with Britdn's strength and pride 
The fieroe, uneqn^ fight. 


4. And they were few, who, all noawed 
By kingly "rights divine," 
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The DeclaratloD, rebel scroll, 
nDtrembling dared to aigo. 

5. Ygj, ye are few, for one proud glance 

Can take ia all j'onr band, 
Ab now aguDSt a coaDtleaa boat, 
Firm, true, and calm, je atand. 

6. UamoTed by FoDy'a idiot laugh, 

Hate'i ciUBe, or Edtj'b frown,— 

Weariog yonr rights as royal robes, 

Yoar manhood as a crown, — 

7. With eyes whose gaze, nnveil'd by miats, 

Still risea clearer, higher, — 
With stainless hands, and lips that Tmth 
Hath toach'd with llTiog fire, — 

8. With one high hope, that ever shines 

Before yon as a star,— 
One prayer of futh, one fonnt of strength, 
k glorions few ye are 1 

9. Ye tiare not fear, ye cannot fait, 

Vonr destiny ye bind 
To that enblime, etemal law 
That roles the march of mind. 

10. See yon bold eagle toward the son 

Now riuog free and strong. 
And Bee yon mighty river roll 
Its Bounding tide along : 

11. Ah ! yet near earth the eagle tires, 

tioat in the sea, the river ; 
But nanght can stay the hnman mind, — ' 
Tia upward, onward, ever ! 
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12. It yet shHlI tread the starlit paths, 

By highest angels trod, 
And pause but at the fkrthest world 
Id the UDirerae of Uoil. 

13. Tis said that Persia's baffled king, 

In mad, tyranaic pride. 
Cast fetters on the Hellespont, 
To cnrb its swelling tide : 

14. Bnt freedom's own trae spirit heaves 

The bosom of the mwn ; 
It toss'd those fetters to the skies. 
And bonnded on again ! 

15. The scorn ot each sneoeeding age 

On Xerxes' head was horl'd, 
And o'er that foohah deed has peal'd 
The long laagh of a world. 

16. ThnB, thus, defeat, and scoro, and shame 

Is his, who strives to bind 
The restless, leaping waves ot thonght. 
The free tide of the miod. 



SWALLOWING A FLY. 

— Talmagt. 

1. A country meeting-house. A mid^summer Sab. 
bath. The mt lazy and warm. The grave-yard around 
about oppressively still, the white slabs here and there 
shining in the tight like the drifted snows of death, 
and not a grass-blade rustling as though a sleeper had 
stirred in hia dream. 
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2. Clap-boftrds of the church waather-beateQ, and 
T«7 much bortd, either bj bamble-beea, or loog aer- 
mona, probably the fonner, as the pnnctare was on tEe 
ontaide, iiutead or the in. Fanners, worn oat with 
harreeUng, ezcessivelf soothed b; the aervices into 
dreamiDg of the good time coming, when wheat shall 
be worth twice as mnch to the bushel, and a basket of 
fresh-laid eggs will bn; a Sanday jacket for a boj- 

3. We bad come to the middle of onr sennoa, when 
large fly, taking advantage of the open month of the 
speaker, darted into oar throat. The crisis waa op- 
en us. Shall we coagh and eject this impertinent 
intnidei, or let him silently have his way ? We had 
no precedent to guide db. We knew not what the 
fathers of the chnrch did in like circamstances, or the 
mothers either. We are not informed that ChiyBos- 
tom ever turned himself into a fly-trap. We knew not 
what the Synod of Dort would have said to a minister's 
eating Sies doring religious services. 

4. We saw the aofaitoeaa of taking advantage of a 
a fly in anch straitened circnmstaDces. It may have 
been a blind fly, and not have known where it was go- 
ing. It may have been a scientific fly, and only exper- 
imenting with lur carrents. It may have been a reck- 
less flyi doing what he soon would be Bony for, or a 
young fly, and gone a sailing on Sunday without his 
mother's consent. 

5. Besides this we are not fond of ftiee prepared in 
that way. We have, no doubt, often taken l}iem pre- 
served in blackberry jam, or, in the poorly lighted eat- 
ing-houae, taken them done up in Stewart's simp. 
Bat flj in the raw was a diet from which we recoiled. 
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We would have preferred itroaated,<ir fried, or pBooed, 
orbaked, and then hare cboaen our favorite part, the 
the upper joint, and a little of breast, if yoa pleaae, sir. 
Bat DO ; it was wings, prolxiscia, feet, poisers, and ali- 
mentary canal. There was no choice ; it was all, or 

6. We foresaw the excitement and disturbance we 
\^ould make, and the probabilitj of losing onr thread 
of disconrae, if we undertook a serieB of coughs, chok- 
iDgs, and expectorations, and that, after all oar efforts, 
we might be nnauccessful, and end the affray with a 
fly'a wing on our lip, and a leg in the windpipe, and 
the most uosavory part of it all under the tongne. 

1. We concluded to take down the nuisance. 
We rallied all our energies. It was tbe most animated 
passage in all oar discourse. We were not at all hon- 
gry for anything, much less for such hastily prepared 
viands. We found it no easy job. The fly evidently 
wanted to back out. "iJo !" we said within ourselves. 
'■Too late to retreat. Ton are in for it now !" We 
addressed it in the words of Noah to the orang-outang, 
as it was about entering the Ark, and lingered loo 
long at the door, "Go in, sir — go in !" 

8. And so we conquered, giving a warning to flies 
and men that it is easier to get in trouble than to get 
oat again. 

9. You acknowledge that we diJ the wisest thing 
that could be done; and yet how many people spend 
their time in elaborate, and long continued, and con- 
vulflive ejection of flies which they ought to swallow 
and have done with them. 

10. man I go on with your life-work I If, opening 
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yoar moath to Baj the thing tktt onglit to be said, a 
fly dart io, bwallow it ! 

11. The aToreaaid flj, of whose demise 1 Bpolie, was 
digested, and toraod into muscle and bone, and weot 
to preaching himself. YexatioDS cooqnered become 
additional strength. We wonid ali be rich in disposi- 
tion, i! we learned to taz for oar benefit the things 
that stick and scratch. We ought to coliect a tariff 
on needles and pins. The flower struck of the temp- 
est, catches the drop that made it tremble, and tm'ns 
the water into wine. The Iiattle in, and the victory 
dependent on your next sabre-etroke, throw not your 
armor down to ahaJie a grayel from yonr shoe. The 
bine fly of despondency has choked to death many a 

12. Had we stopped on the aforesaid day to kilt the 
insect, at the same time we would have killed our ser- 
mon. We could not waste our time on such a com- 
bat Truth OQght not to be wrecked on an insect's 
proboscis. Yon are all ordained to some miasion by 
the laying on of the bands of hard work, the white . 
hands of joy, and the black hands of trouble. Whether 
your pulpit bo blacksmith's anvil, or carpenter's bench, 
or merchant's counter, do not stop for a fly. 
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LAUS DEOl 

— 1 

1. It is dooe! 

C\wg of bell and roar of gaa 
Bead the tidings np and down. 
How the bolliies rock and reel I 
How the great goos, peal od peal, 
Fling the J07 from town to town .' 

2. Kng, bella ! 
Eveiy Htroke eznlting tella 

Of the burial hoar ot crime. 
Lond and long, that all may bear, 
Ring for every listening ear 

Of Eternity and Time I 

3. Let OS knee! : 

Ood's own voice is in that peal, 
And this spot is holy ground. 
Lord, for^ye us I what are we, 
That oar eyes this gloi? see, 
That oar ears have heard the soand I 

4. For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad ; 
la the earthquake be has spoken ; 

He has smitten with Hia thunder 

The iron (rails asunder, 
And the gates of brass are broken f 

5. Loud and long 
Idfb the old exalting song ; 

Sing with Miriam by the sea, 
He has cast the mighty down ; 
Horse and rider sink and drown ; 

"He bath triumphed gbrioosly 1" 
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6. Did we dare 
In oar agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He baa done? 

When waa ever His right hand 

Orer any tjme or land 
Stretched aa now, beneath the enn 1 

7. How they pale, 
.^cient myth, and song, and tale. 

In this wonder of oar days. 
When the cruel rod of war 
BIOBBoma white with righteous law, 

And th« wrelh of man is praise ! 

8. Blotted out 1 
All within and aU about 

Shall a fresher life begin ; 
Freer breathe the nniverse 
As it rolls its heavy curse 

On the dead and buried sin ! 

9. It is done I 

In the circuit of the son 

Shall the sound thereof go forth. 
It shall bid the sad rejoice. 
It shall give the domb a voice. 

It shall belt with joy the earth ! 
10- BJng and swing, 

Bella of joy ! On momiBg'B wing 

Sonnd the song of praise abroad ! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 

Who alone is Lord and God t 
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